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Pat. PENN 


: ¢\Garbage 
liad 


PAR) Can 
The N/ Holder 
Practical and Economical 


Solution to Garbage Can 
PROBLEMS! 


PREVENTS RUST © ELIMINATES PESTS 
® LASTS INDEFINATELY 








For Complete Details Write Direct 


CANNON-PARKER 
2906 Surrey Road, Birmingham 9, Ala. 








Available with or 
without chain. 








The Hydraulic 


Water Ram 


Meets all problems of clogs 
and stoppages in sewer and 
drainage systems. No chem- 
icals—no_ electric cables. 
Succeeds in minutes where 
Get all 


other methods fail. 


the facts. 


Ask for literature 


HYDRAULIC MFG. 
COMPANY 


Kiel, Wisconsin 
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Just ONE 1/32” pin-hole size faucet LEAK 
MUSHROOMS into ATOMIC WASTE 


of approximately 76,000 gallons 
of water yearly — COSTING: 
(C $4913 


@ $1 per M cubic feet 


=] 


UC 


If a hot water faucet, then actual 
FUEL WASTED heating 76,000 gallons 
costs approximately : 


$27.65 if coal (7,900 Ibs.) 
$38.00 if olf (633 gals.) 
$50.63 if gas (67,500 cu. ft.) 


STOP this needless WASTE during 
today’s MATERIAL and MANPOWER 
shortages with ‘SEXAUER’ “Easy-Tites” 
that outwear ordinary faucet washers 
6-to-1, thus SAVING labor on 5 REPEAT 
repairs, PLUS water and fuel, while 
prolonging the life of SCARCE fixtures. 





PAT'D. 


“EASY-TITE” 
FAUCET WASHERS 


-..@ modern labora- 
tory triumph, are 
compounded from 
du PONT NEO- 
PRENE instead of rubber—to withstand 
DESTRUCTIVE HEAT common in 
present-day super-heating water systems 

that formerly broke down washer's 
structure (tested to withstand 300°F.). 





Built like a tire with fabric 
re-inforcement they resist the grinding. 
closing squeeze that SPLIT and MUSH 


ordinary washers out of shape... caus- 
ing LEAKS. 


Through combining NEOPRENE and 
FABRIC RE-INFORCEMENT they 
OUTWEAR ordinary washers 6-to-1 on 
hot or cold TAPS—thus you slash water 
fuel and labor costs. 





THE NEW ‘SEXAUER’ CATALOG 


Edition F, just out 
pictures over 2500 
TRIPLE-WEAR plumb- 
ing REPAIR parts and 
Pat'd. Precision 
Tools. It's today's 
accepted buying 
guide for discriminating purchasing and 
maintenance personnel among thousands 
of top PLANTS, INSTITUTIONS and GOVT. 
AGENCIES that rely on SEXAUER repair 
materials. Send for your copy today! 














Then too, there’s a SEX AUER TECHNI- 
CIAN within quick call from coast-to- 
coast, who offers a special SURVEY 
service that sets up a schedule of the 
exact replacement parts required for your 
particular plumbing fixture regardless 
of make or age and without obligation. 
‘ 


— 
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A postcard will bring him and your NEW 
Catalog F promptly. 

J.A.SEXAUER MFG. CO.,INC., J 110 
2503-05 Third Avenue, New York 51. 


ve HEATIP ’ 


as advertised in TWE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Housing, 


Population, 
and 
Dilapidation 
Studies 


47. ae 8 
RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


James C. Downs, Jr. 
President 


First National Bank Building 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
Telephone - CEntral 6-3525 
The oldest research 


corporation in the 


housing held 
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THIS MONTH... 


PHA issues new construction and de- 
sign regulations aimed at holding costs 
down page 381 


NAHO 17th annual meeting in review 
page 384 


California public housing referendum 
loses page 395 
New NAHO officers, Board members 
pictured page 399 
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WHY JOIN NAHO? 


During 1951 the Association plans to conduct an aggressive mem 
bership campaign—the goal to be 200 more agency members and 1000 
more individual members. 

Why should this campaign succeed? Why should a local authority 
or an individual working in the housing field support NAHO by 
becoming one of its members? What is NAHO all about?) Why does 
it exist? The answer to that last question is provided in the sonorous 
phrases of the Association’s constitution: 

“Toward attainment of the ultimate objective of the provision of 
adequate housing for the entire people, it shall be the purpose of the 
association to improve the standards and practices of all phases of 
public administration that are related directly to housing 7 

NAHO is not a crusading organization, unless its continued em 
phasis on the improvement of public administration in the housing 
held may be termed a crusade. It is not dedicated to general public 
education nor to the achievement of societal reforms, although its pro 
gram frequently is an instrument to these ends. NAHO exists because 
the principal agencies—and the outstanding officials—in the housing 
held are devoted to improvement in public administration and recognize 
the obvious truth that such improvement is much more readily obtained 
by a pooling of resources, by joint efforts. 

The results of these joint efforts are sometimes received directly 
by the individual member, in tangible form; sometimes indirectly. 


Here briefly, is how NAHO operates to produce results: 


NAHO collects information on all current housing operations that enjoy 
public assistance—whether from the local, state, or federal gov 
ernment. 

NAHO evaluates that information—and seeks to bring together the 
full story on those operations that reflect the most progressive ideas, 
the most efficient types of performance. 

NAHO collects and evaluates information of the above type on all 
phases of the housing operation: from original enabling legislation, 
through general administrative procedures, through design and 
construction, and on into management and maintenance. 

NAHO does the collecting and evaluating job through its Board of 
Governors, its committees, its chapters, its regional councils, its staff. 

NAHO channels out the results of its work through its monthly 
JourNAL oF Hovsinc; through special newsletters, bulletins, and 
reports; through its seven annual regional conferences; through its 
annual national conference and exhibit of building and maintenance 
products; through its Redevelopment Information Service; through 
an inquiry service that provides written answers to whatever ques 
tions are submitted to it for review and advice; through consultation. 


No individual member of NAHO, depending on his own resources, 
could do these things; even the largest of our agency members would 
find it difficult to finance the research and news-gathering required 
to publish the Journat or Housine every month. In fact, until 1950, 
all of us together could not finance NAHO’s activities as the clearing 
house for housing officials. Up through 1949, foundation grants were 
necessary in order to meet the gap between income and expense. 

But the foundation grants are available no longer. From now on, 
the financial status of NAHO will depend primarily on how effectively 
NAHO members convince their fellow workers of the importance of 
NAHO membership. 

What kind of a NAHO salesman are you? 
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Cost-Cutting Regulations 
Issued by PHA 


Stringent new regulations that re- 
verse the trend of the past year toward 
housing of better space and livability 
standards were announced by the 
Commissioner of the Public Housing 
Administration, John Taylor Egan, on 
October 17 at NAHO’s 17th annual 
conference. Another trend was also 
abruptly halted through these new 
regulations: the trend toward decen- 
tralization of control from Washing- 
ton out to the PHA field offices and 
to the localities themselves. The regu- 
lations are aimed at meeting the cur- 
rent uncertain cost situation. In gener- 
al, they reduce room space standards, 
raise site densities, and discourage 
heavy type construction and units for 
very large families. The official state- 
ment of the policies is contained in a 
PHA circular dated October 13, 1950. 

High bids on construction contracts 
during the second half of August, 
and throughout most of September, 
were the principal stimulus for the 
change in direction. During that 
period, almost every public housing 
project on which bids were opened re- 
flected the uncertainty that building 
contractors felt about their ability to 
obtain labor and materials at current 
prices over the year-or-longer period 
required to build. Bids ranged from 
10 per cent to 50 per cent above cost 
estimates and most of the bids were 
rejected either by voluntary action on 
the part of the local housing authority 
or by refusal of PHA to approve an 
increase in its financial assistance. 


100 Projects Reviewed 


During this same period, Washing- 
ton officials of PHA were reviewing 
development programs submitted for 
100 federally-aided housing projects. 
These development programs, which 
are usually submitted before detailed 
architectural drawings are begun, in- 
dicated that costs would average con- 
siderably higher than PHA had ex- 
pected and that numerous local authori- 
ties proposed to provide dwellings with 
more space than the minimum stand- 
ards promulgated by PHA in 1949, 
This review convinced the adminis- 
tration of the necessity for its policy 
reversal, which not only aims at con- 
trolling costs but returns most of the 
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important controls to PHA in Wash 
ington. 

“The continuing review of develop 
ment programs submitted by local au- 
thorities to the field offices,” says the 
PHA circular of October 13, “indi- 
cates the necessity for immediate and 
drastic action in order to secure costs 
at approvable levels . . . The pro 
visions of this circular shall be manda 
tory in respect to all development pro 
grams hereafter submitted. The PHA 
further reserves the right, in respect to 
projects that have advanced beyond the 
submittal of development programs, to 
require changes in accordance with 
this circular if the savings will be 
large enough to warrant the resulting 
delay in the project.” 


The New Restrictions 


1—Space Standards: the present PHA 
standards are henceforth to be maxi 
mum limitations; the smaller dwelling 
spaces set forth in the 1942 standards 
will be incorporated in the new PHA 
manual section as minimum limita 
tions, except that where local conditions 
warrant, the PHA central office will 
consider requests for approval of lower 
space standards. 


2—Density Requirements: In order to 
promote economy in the use of land 
and the installation of site improve- 
ments, the following minimum densi- 
ties of dwelling units per acre have 
been established: 


Dwelling Minimum Densities 
Types Per Acre 
Row houses, | story 12 
Row houses, 2 story 16 

Row houses, 2 story and 

2 story apartments (flats) 20 
Apartments, 2 story (flats) 26 
Apartments, 3 story 35 
Apartments, multi-story 50 


Exceptions to these densities may be 
made for small urban communities 
and for rural nonfarm areas. 


3—Limitations on Structures, Ma- 
terials: Heavy type construction is to be 
discouraged. The PHA circular says: 
“Hereafter, when plans are based on 
reinforced concrete construction (either 
skeleton frame or reinforced concrete 
floor and/or roof slabs on masonry 
bearing walls), the local authority must 


require each bidder to submit an 
additional base bid for wood framed 
floors and roofs on masonry bearing 
walls, and the lowest of the base bids 
shall be accepted. No additional archi 
tect’s fee may be paid when alternate 
drawings and specifications are re 


quired for this purpose.” 


4—Dwelling Unit Size: although PHA 
sull recommends that local authorities 
take advantage of the fact that they 
can build units for large families under 
the Housing Act of 1949, since its 
cost limitations are in terms of rooms 
rather than 
states that local authorities should not 
attempt to make up the entire de 
ficiency in large units that resulted 


units, the new circular 


under the 1937 act, with its per-unit 
cost limits. The circular says: “In view 
of today’s extremely high costs, local 
authorities should give careful consid 
eration to reserving a portion of larger 
units for projects to be constructed in 
the remaining years of the six-year pro 
gram.” 


5—Cost Estimating: no “cushion” for 
scare bidding or for other contingencies 
will be accepted by PHA as a part of 
cost estimates. The new estimating re- 
quirements are detailed—but no addi- 
tional compensation is to be paid to 
the architect for compiling the figures. 


6—Building and Zoning Waivers: 
PHA field offices are to require the 
local authority to secure from the city 
waivers for any restrictive 
building or zoning code requirements 
that unreasonably add to the develop- 
ment cost of the project. 


council 


7—Utility Rates: PHA field offices are 
not to approve development programs 
based upon retail utility rates unless 
there is evidence presented that a whole 
sale arrangement is an impossibility. 


8—Bidding Practices: Since it has been 
PHA’s observation that an inadequate 
number of bidders have competed for 
recent jobs, it is now required that 
local authorities report to PHA field 
offices the names and addresses of 
contractors who have indicated a desire 
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to bid. If the PHA office does not 
regard the number as sufficient, it will 
circularize additional contractors. If 
neither of these devices produces the 
possibility of competitive bidding, the 
PHA circular says “the local authority 
and field office should seriously con- 
sider postponement of advertising for 
bids until more favorable conditions 
prevail.” 


Policies Before Korea 


The degree to which the new policies 
represent a reversal of direction is illus- 
trated particularly well by the case of 
standards with respect to the amount 
of space provided within dwelling 
units. The minimum standards that 
were issued in September 1949 were 
referred to by Commissioner Egan in 
a February 1950 speech before an 
American Institute of Architects con- 
ference in the following words: 


“We will require all projects at 
least to meet these standards . . . 
The minimums we have set are 
real minimums. Anything less 
than our minimum standards 
would not produce livable housing. 
Frankly, I do not expect one of 
you to quarrel with these standards 
and many of you will design to 
more generous standards.” 

In his October 1950 talk before the 
NAHO Commissioner 
Egan stated that the PHA review of 
100 development 


conference, 


programs had _ re- 
vealed that the provisions for dwelling 
space had been judged by PHA to be 
“unduly costly” in 52 of the projects. 
While Mr. Egan did not reveal the basis 
for determination of what was “unduly 
costly,” a study of the PHA analysis 
of 2- 
that everything that exceeded the 
standard by more than 5 per cent seems 
to have gone into the “unduly costly” 
bracket: 22 and 24 of the 2- and 3- 


and 3-bedroom units indicates 


bedroom units being, respectively, 6 to 
10 per cent over; 14 and 24 being 
11 to 15 per cent over; 4 and 10 being 
16 to 20 per cent over; 2 and | being 
20 to 29 per cent over. 


Recognizing that the standards un- 
der which these units were designed 
were regarded as minimum, the over- 
runs seems to have, in the main, fol- 
lowed the pattern of “generous” stand- 
dards that Mr. Egan not only an- 
ticipated earlier but appeared to en- 
courage. 
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“Bobtail” Housing 


The fact that the new top standards 
are these old minimums drew fire from 
the American Institute of Architects. 
On October 24, AIA released a state- 
ment by Perry Coke Smith, chairman 
of its Committee on Urban Planning 
and Housing. The release states that: 
“Mr. Smith 


Egan’s ‘austerity’ program of smaller 


rejected Commissioner 
sized dwellings as insufficient to cope 
with unsettled building conditions and 
high costs, and warned against attempts 
to maintain public housing output by 
sacrificing dwelling space, livability, 
and other standards of good housing. 


““Building bobtail housing is not 
the answer to today’s building squeeze,’ 
Mr. Smith contended. He warned it 
would defeat the social objectives of 
public housing . . . he urged a more 
enlightened recognition of the impor- 
tance of building design and greater 
administration efforts to push building 
industry reforms 


“Equally great economies in hous- 
ing will come about through improved 
methods of purchasing building ma- 
terials and subcontracting. We need 
these improvements in administration, 
as well as those economy measures 
Congress has identified, to 


achieve really substantial savings 


already 


““By developing a group of sub- 
contractors who have become highly 
skilled in certain types of rigorously 
standardized work and by making 
them know that they were getting a 
square deal while still preserving com- 
petitive conditions, a large contracting 
organization has demonstrated it has 
been possible to obtain major cost 
savings. In varying degrees these re- 
sults can be obtained by such methods 
by any public housing authority any- 
where,’ Mr. Smith stated. 


gai 
program in the light of changed build- 


ing conditions, Congress itself must de- 


recast the national 


housing 


cide what the national housing stand- 
ard should be,” Mr. Smith explained. 
‘That dec:sion tnust be made in terms 
of livability, based where possible on 
objective research findings, and not in 
terms of what is usually called amenity. 
Once that overall decision is made, 
architects can translate it into project 
designs that fit the needs and building 
capabilities of their own locality. Fair 
competitive building costs must be de- 


termined locally, rather than national- 
ly, as Congress has attempted to de- 
termine them in the present national 
housing act. 


““When these decisions have been 
made, then Congress can reasonably 
conclude how large a national housing 
program we can afford in the light 
of social needs as well as other items 
in the national budget. . . . 


“Economy” or “Parsimony”? 


In Planning the Home For Occu 
pancy, published this year, the Ameri 
can Public Health 
proached the question of space stand 
ards from the viewpoint of the mini 
mums necessary for healthful living 
and proper functioning of the home. 
The standards that they recommend 
are, according to the APHA publica 
tion, 25 per cent above the best of 
the public housing built up to 1949 and 
“about double the space furnished in 


Association ap 


a great volume of recent speculative 


APHA also says: 


building.” 


“It should be recognized, of course, 
that recent limitations of space allot- 
ment, both in public and private hous- 
ing, have been dictated by the praise- 
worthy desire to provide the housing 
so urgently needed in a period of ab- 
normally inflated living costs. This is 
a reason but not a valid excuse for 
substandard space. The word ‘econ- 
omy’ does not mean ‘closeness in ex- 
penditure; reprehensively excessive tru- 
gality; stinginess; niggardliness.’ That 
is the definition of ‘parsimony.’ “Econ- 
omy’ means ‘the management of do- 
mestic affairs; the regulation of house- 
hold matters, especially as to expense.’ 
It is not sound economy to reduce the 
size of the dwelling below the point 
at which the efficient management of 
the household is a possibility . . . 


. the problem of adequate space 
here discussed is the most vital chal- 
lenge which our housing design of 
1950 has to meet. During the past 
half century, our progress in home 
sanitation, in heating and ventilation, 
in improved household equipment has 
been revolutionary. In that same 
period, however, we have been retro- 
gressing in space provisions to an al- 
most equally phenomenal extent. 

It is earnestly to be hoped, however, 
that public housing agencies, federal, 
state and local, may forget ‘Parsimony 
Houses’ and lend their influence in the 
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future to the development of housing 
which provides adequate space for de- 
cent family living.” 


PHA-APHA Contrasted 


The new maximum space standards 
of the Public Housing Administration 
are contrasted below with the APHA 
standards. The two sets of figures are 
not strictly comparable, inasmuch as 
PHA does not include storage space 
in its figures and also anticipates that 
some of the social activities of a family 
will have to be accommodated in 
shared community space (at the rate 
of 10 square feet per dwelling). How 
ever, adding storage space and the 10 
square feet for a “share” of a com 
munity building would bring up the 
PHA limits by only some 50 to 100 
square feet. On the other hand, the 
APHA standards do not include space 
for laundry, household maintenance, 
and “circulation” for two-story build 
ings. Providing for these functions 
adds the additional number of square 
feet shown in parentheses beside the 
APHA figures. 


HHFA Supports New Regulations 


Commissioner Egan’s new regula- 
tions apparently had full support of 
the Washington administration, as was 
evidenced in the speech made at the 
NAHO Detroit conference by B. T. 
Fitzpatrick, Deputy Administrator and 
General Counsel of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, who appeared 
as a spokesman for HHFA Adminis- 
trator Raymond M. Foley. 

“It seems to me,” Fitzpatrick stated, 
“that we need to redirect and reorient 
our thinking and our attitudes about 
the facilities that public housing should 
provide. There must be a joint recog- 
nition that our objective and our re- 
sponsibility is to provide housing of 
adequate, but minimum, standards at 
minimum cost. We can not have pub- 


lic housing at any cost. To attempt 
to do so can only mean no_ public 


at all in a very short time. 
We can not afford to purchase public 


housing 


housing, at appropriate costs, at the 
price of inadequate standards. But this 
does not mean that acceptable mini 
mum standards in terms of design, 
construction, and space that adequately 
serve our needs should be exceeded. 
If public housing is to move forward 
without defeating itself—especially in 
the cost situation with which we are 
confronted today—we must have real 
istic action for the avoidance of every 
Realistic 
avoidance of unnecessary costs must be 


item of umnecessary costs. 


gin with site selection and the drafting 
board, for the closer we get to the 
bidding stage the narrower the range 
of any possible cost reductions. Every 
effort of the local housing authorities 
and of the Public Housing Adminis 
tration must therefore be directed 
toward assuring that every project will 
be of the simplest and most economi 
cal design and construction 

“The Office of the Administrator 
has worked closely with Commission 
er Egan in development of the actions 
he will announce to you and, in dis 
charging his supervisory and coordi 
nating responsibility, the Administra 
tor is in strong support of them. | 
believe you will agree with the im 
perative necessity for these actions. | 
hope they will have the full measure 
of your support, and that we will be 
united in our effort to meet the chal- 
lenging ‘task before us.” 


NAHO’s View 


The Association’s membership at its 


annual business meeting in Detroit on 


October 17 went on record as follows 
with reference to the current cost situ- 
ation as it affects public housing: 


. . Despite desire for internation 


al peace and friendship, the Ameri 
can people have been forced to enter 
an era in which large-scale preparation 
tor defense iS a constant, not an 
emergency... Now that the emergen 
cy has become a constant condition, 
we must approach the problem and 
we urge that Congress approach the 
problem in terms of permanent, 
durable, properly planned develop 
ments with adequate provision for 


families and their children. 
“The cost of a house is its total cost 


during the whole period of its exist 
ence. On that basis, we must, in this 


new era, practice economy But 
economy is measured in more 
than dollars. More truly, it is 


measured in terms of meeting the need 
of an adequate standard for whole 
some family living. Less than adequacy 
is extravagance. 


“The houses we build today will, 
if this nation endures, be occupied by 
our children and our grandchildren; 
therefore they must have adequate 
space for children. A house with space 
for children may cost more to build 
than does a single room efficiency 
apartment; it may require more land 
per dwelling unit than does a six or 
eight story multiple structure, but un 
less we build for families with chil 
dren, there is little purpose in our 
building. 


“Therefore, the National Association 
of Housing Officials pledges itself to 
encourage the greatest practicable 
economy in the public housing pro 
gram consistent with meeting the 
needs of its tenants and with the pro 
duction of dwellings that will be as 
sets to their communities. id 

the Association urges that a 
proper proportion of construction be 
assured for the continued production 
of public low-rent dwellings for families 
of low income.” 





PUBLIC HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 
1950 MAXIMUM SPACE STANDARDS* 


AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION SPACE STANDARDS* * 





persons 


> dM 


persons 
6 persons 
8 persons 
10 persons 





365 square feet 2 persons 
500 square feet 4 persons 
650 square feet 6 persons 


790 square feet — 
920 square feet - 








750 square feet (137) 
1150 square feet (163) 
1550 square feet (186) 











*“Standards for PHA-Aided Low-Rent Hous- 
ing,” October 18, 1950, PHA Low-Rent Hous 
ing Manual, Section 207.1. 
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lanning the Home for Occupancy, Stand 
ards for Healthjul Housing, by the American 
Public Health Association, Committee on the 
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Hygiene of Housing. 1950. $2.50. Public Ad 
ministration Service, 1313 East 60th Street 


Chicago 37, Illinois 
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Cost Q 


NAHO 


Concern with rising construction 
costs set a sober keynote for NAHO’s 
seventeenth annual meeting in De- 
troit. Talk of high costs predominated 
in the general sessions and kept crop- 
ping up in the discussion sessions on 
livability, maintenance, management, 
research, the technical aspects of build- 
ing and equipment. 

B. T. Fitzpatrick, deputy administra- 
tor of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, at the opening luncheon ses- 
sion sounded the first warning against 
“public housing at any cost.” Public 
Housing Administration Commission- 
er John Taylor Egan, in his address 
to housing authority commissioners on 
the following day, carried on the attack 
against high costs in announcing new 
minimum standards for the program 
(see page 381). And President Tru- 
man’s letter to the delegates expressed 
great concern over the effect of infla- 
tion on housing. (A sore complete 
coverage of the talks and discussions 
on cost problenis at the meeting are 
covered on pages 381-383). 

Registration 

Conference attendance — 909  regis- 
tered conferees—which fell below last 
year’s record and which was smaller 
than anticipated, was believed to be 
the victim of cost problems also. About 
one-third of the housing and redevelop- 
ment officials who had made advance 
hotel registrations for the conference 
were unable to attend—many of them 
held at home to cope with construc- 
tion bids and redrafted plans for new 
projects. A good many other conferees, 
who did not register, attended the meet- 
ing for only one or two sessions or 
for one day, bringing actual participa- 
tion in the conference to approximately 
950. Another 150 representatives of 
commercial firms participating in the 
building and maintenance products ex- 
hibit attended the meeting but were not 
counted in the general conference regis- 
tration. 

Word of Encouragement 

Although the general atmosphere of 
the conference was thoughtful, and at 
times even reflected some pessimism, 
Mayor deLesseps S. Morrison of New 
Orleans, featured speaker for the an- 
nual banquet, closed the conference 
with a note of encouragement to the 
delegates: 
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“You had the will in the past and 
acquired the impetus to push forward 
a program for human tmprovement in 
which you firmly believe. Now, more 
than ever, it is necessary that your 
efforts be more vigorous, your thinking 
more keen and your desire to accom- 
plish more intense. It is for you not 
only to set the example to the re- 
mainder of the nation but to serve 
notice upon the aggressor that the 
American people—even in the face of 
threat and uncertainty—push ahead in 
the interests of further improving a 
way of life for all of our citizens, al- 
ready acknowledged to occupy the up- 
permost position among the peoples of 
the world,” Mayor Morrison said. 

“Livability” 

The general session on “livability of 
housing,” a subject closely tied to costs, 
resulted in sufficient interest on the 
part of delegates to warrant NAHO’s 
agreement to reproduce the complete 
papers presented by Miss Blanche Hal- 
bert, director of the housing facilities 
branch of PHA; Svend Riemer, associ- 
ate professor in the department of soci- 
ology and anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; and Marshall F. 
Dumeyer, chief housing manager for 
the Louisville Housing Commission. 
(The complete papers will be avail- 
able free on request within the next 
month. ) 

Mr. Riemer, in his remarks, called 
for the joint effort of sociologists, de- 
signers, and research technicians in 
analyzing the livability problems of 
American families, while Mr. Dumeyer 
asked for increased use of manage- 
ment experience in evaluating livabil- 
ity, eliminating frills, and still per- 
mitting adequate space. Miss Hal- 
bert asked for increased _ livability 
through improved site layouts and 
more careful interior design. “It costs 
no more to do the job correctly than 
incorrectly,” she said. 

Bleecker Marquette, executive secre- 
tary of the Better Housing League of 
Cincinnati and Hamilton County, was 
chairman for the session. 


Citizen Support 
Running a close second to costs was 
the interest shown in the session on 
mobilizing citizen support for housing 
and redevelopment. Hans Froelicher, 
Jr., president of the Baltimore Citizens 


Planning and Housing Association, em 
phasized that housing authorities must 
accept the necessity of working with 
citizens groups, even though such 
groups may tax their patience and 
ingenuity. He particularly stressed the 
need for education of both adults and 
children on the fundamentals of ade- 
quate housing. Of his Association’s 
program, he said: “The adventure most 
promising for the future is our work 
with the public schools. Our pointing 
in this direction was dictated by the 
need to develop a community feeling 
and understanding which would per 
sist and which might enable the city 
to keep up what it had built or re- 
habilitated.” 

The lessons to be learned from a 
referendum fight in LaCrosse, Wis- 
consin were outlined by Malcolm 
Lloyd, public relations adviser for the 
LaCrosse County Industrial Union 
He warned his listeners to 
start now to build broad citizen sup 
port for housing even if no real oppo- 
sition appears to be present; to build a 
“war chest’; to get out the vote; to 
keep the case short and simple; to talk 
housing all the time; and not to be 
over-confident nor to place too 
much faith in the city administration. 

Relocation Problems 

Participation in the question period 
by the audience and remarks made by 
the panel speakers in a lively and well 
attended session on relocation of fami- 
lies from slum sites brought out general 
criticism of federal relocation policies. 
The consensus of most of the partici- 
pants was that the relocation policies 
of PHA and of the slum clearance 
and urban redevelopment division of 
HHFA could and should be more close- 
ly integrated; that the variance be- 
tween the policies of the two agencies 
will cause confusion in the minds of 
the public and the families involved. 
New policies for relocation recently is- 
sued by PHA and HHFA were ex- 
plained by Channing M. Bolton, direc- 
tor of the occupancy branch of PHA, 
and by Benjamin Glassberg of the re- 
development and relocation branch of 
DSCUR. Milton Saslow, chief of the 
site management division of the New 
York City Housing Authority, called 
the DSCUR policy sensible and flexible 
but labeled PHA policy as being too 
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inflexible. Fred Levandoske, field 
supervisor for the Housing and Rede- 
velopment Coordinator’s Office, Chi- 
cago, reviewed Chicago’s experience in 
relocation work. William H. Gerhardt, 
director of relocation and management 
for the Chicago Land Clearance Com- 
mission, was chairman of the panel. 
Research for the Consumer 
Criticism of HHFA’s new research 
program as one that is principally 
geared to more profits for the builder 
rather than toward more satisfaction 
for the consumer—and the lack of 
interest in the program on the part of 
Congress and the HHFA administra- 
tor—came from the chairman of the 
session, Frederick Gutheim, assistant 
to the director of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects; from Mrs. Astrid 
Monson, senior social economist, De- 
troit Housing Commission; and from 
Reginald R. Isaacs, planning director, 
Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. A. 
C. Shire, chief of the housing technol- 
ogy branch of HHFA’s division of re- 
search, defended the new federal pro- 
gram as one directed toward cost re- 
ductions that will in the end permit 
greater livability at the same cost. 


Management’s “Commandments” 


Six management sessions in one day, 
ranging from a general meeting on 
management's “ten commandments” 
to smaller breakfast groups that took 


up such detailed aspects of manage 
ment as problem families and qualifi 
cations of a housing manager provid 
ed the stepping-off point toward organi 
zation of a professional management 
group within the Association. All of 
the sessions were arranged by the 
Management Committee under the 
chairmanship of Miss Geraldine Rus 
sell, acting director of administration 
for the Chicago Housing Authority. 
At the opening general session, Ellis 
Ash, Baltimore, as chairman, pre 
sented the “ten commandments,” 
which were enlarged on by Mrs. Ma 
rie C. McGuire, executive director of 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
San Antonio; Henry R. Smith, Housing 
Authority of the City of Pittsburgh; 
and Elmer A. Suckow, executive di 
rector of the Springfield (Illinois) 
Housing Authority. 
The so-called “ten commandments” 
are, briefly: 
1—Projects and the improvement 
of operation of projects are the 
focal point of management pro 
grams; 
2—Understanding and adherence 
of management to statutory and 
contractual requirements is nec- 
essary (see “Letters to Edi 
tors” page 405); 
3—Management must have re 
sources to do the job; 
4—Management must develop long 


range work programs based on 
sound budgetary principles; 
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Management operations must 
constantly refine its practices; 
6—Management must arrive at a 
proper relationship between 
“business” practices and “social 
work aspects” of the program; 
7—The dignity of tenants as indi 
viduals must be recognized and 
respected; 
8—Tenant-management obligations 
must be mutually understood; 
Management personnel must be 
selected with an eye to adapt 
ability; 
10—Management must develop an 
integration between the project 
and the larger neighborhood 
through use of community fa 
cilities and services. 
The complete papers for the session 
are to be reproduced and distributed 


by NAHO. 


Other Management Sessions 


Speakers and members of the audi 
ence taking part in the management 
discussion on planning and use of 
community space agreed that where 
there isa need for a community center, 
it should be operated by an agency 
outside of management; that trained 
leadership, adequate equipment, and an 
adequate budget should be piovided; 


that one cheerful and well-designed 





909 Delegates Register at Detroit Meeting 











Local authority personnel made up more than 75 per 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


: ‘ , ‘i * Florida 
cent of the registrants at the conference, including com- Gucaiie 
missioners, executive directors, administrative staff person- | Idaho 
nel, management, and maintenance personnel. os 
ndiana 
The breakdown by categories is as follows: | lowa 
z | Kentucky 
Commissioners 271 Federal and State officials 34 | Louisiana 
Executive Directors 159 Municipal officials 9 Maine 
Administrative Staff 115 Citizen agency personnel, Maryland 
Management Personnel 129 students, educators Massachusetts 
Maintenance Personnel 25 Wives and family members 83 Michigan 
Architects, Planning Con- Others — private housers, } Minnesota 
sultants, Technical Di- commercial firms, speak- Mississippi 
rectors, Engineers 40 ers, foreign countries 35 Missouri 
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Thirty-nine states, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
Canada, and South Africa were represented by the 909 
registered conferees who came from local, state, and federal 
housing agencies as well as from citizen groups and various 
municipal agencies. Chicago sent the largest number of 
delegates—34—from any city—with the exception of De 
troit, convention city. 

The state-by-state breakdown: 


17 Montana 4 
5 Nebraska 8 
] New Hampshire ] 

58 New Jersey 55 
6 New York 47 

31 North Carolina 17 
3 Ohio 70 

15 Oregon 10 

23 Pennsylvania 57 
3 Rhode Island 2 

76 South Carolina 3 

14 Tennessee 29 
l Texas 53 

12 Virginia 18 
: Washington 30 

19 West Virginia ] 

36 Wisconsin ce 

79 District of Columbia 28 
9 Puerto Rico 5 
4 Canada 9 

14 South Africa l 








building should be used for all activi 
ties. 

The audience, following a discus- 
sion of the pros and cons of graded 
rents, in another session agreed that 
graded rents are fair. 

Successful administrative experience 
(public or private) is possibly the best 
indicator that an individual will be- 
come a good manager, it was brought 
out in the breakfast session on qualifica 
tions of a housing manager. Partici 
pants also agreed that in-service train 
ing for management is essential for 


building an_ efficient management 
staff. 
Tenant selection difficulties were 


outlined in still another management 
session and problem families came in 
for a thorough airing at a breakfast 
meeting on the subject. 
Management Manual 

Implementation of NAHO manage- 
ment members’ desire to organize as 
a professional group came through 
a meeting of the Management Commit- 
tee during the annual conference. 
Members agreed that such a_profes- 
sional group should be formed within 
the framework of NAHO and that 
the first step toward professionali- 
zation should be the preparation of a 
management manual. They agreed that 
a minimum of five members of the 
Management Committee should be 
appointed on a continuing basis until 
a plan for the group has been com 
pleted. Committee members working 
on the manual should assign various 
chapters of the manual to local and 
regional NAHO groups for the first 
draft. Members also agreed that as 
many committee meetings as are nec- 
essary to carry out the work should 
be called at a mid-geographic point. 

Technical Sessions 

Approval by the Board of Governors 
during the annual meeting of by-laws 
to govern a technical section of the 
Association made possible the final 
step in the organization of the section, 
first proposed immediately following 
approval by the general membership 
last year of the plans for sections 
within the Association. 

Fred R. Kretschmar, superintendent 
of building maintenance, Detroit 
Housing Commission, will serve as 
chairman of the section until its first 
annual meeting, to be held at the time 
of the Association’s annual conference 
in 1951. Vice-chairman is Edward 
Graham, technical director, Housing 
Authority of the City of Miami, and 
secretary for the section is Ralph L. 
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Standing above is PHA Commissioner John Taylor Egan, addressing the commis- 





sioners’ dinner on the second night of the conference. It was at this dinner that 
Mr. Egan announced the new development policies discussed on pages 381-383. 
At Mr. Egan’s right is Richard F. Jones, who was chairman of the dinner session. 
Mr. Jones is vice-chairman of the Housing Authority of the City of Pittsburgh. At 
Mr. Egan’s left is Olin Linn, chairman of the Housing Authority of New Orleans, 
and the wife of NAHO’s 1949-50 president, Mrs. John |. Robinson. 





Ingram, landscape architect, PHA, 
Washington, D.C. 

Besides completing organization of 
the section, technical men arranged 
and conducted three technical sessions 
at the annual meeting devoted to down- 
to-earth discussions of particular prod- 
ucts, equipment, and __ techniques. 
They covered such items as heating 
equipment, hot water heaters, refriger- 
ators, crawl spaces, lawn seed, struc- 
tural materials, garbage disposal, etc. 
They also saw movies and slides on 
paint, corrosion, grounds care, and a 
new method of pouring concrete. 


Redevelopment Sessions 
Widespread interest in redevelop- 
ment questions among conference dele- 
gates made for good attendance and 
lively participation at five sessions— 
three general and two discussion—de- 
voted to redevelopment. 

Coleman Woodbury, director of the 
Urban Redevelopment Study, Chicago, 
during a luncheon session talk empha- 
sized the need for “selling” redevelop- 
ment to private investors; the need for 
local redevelopment agencies to relieve 
investors of unnecessary inconveniences 
and annoyances and also to bear the 
brunt of objections and criticism as 
much as possible. He also stressed the 
need for sound community and metro- 
politan planning to help assure inves- 
tors that a project site will stand up 
in competition with other areas over 
the years. He pointed to acquisition 
of land and at least partial preparation 
of building sites suitable for industry 
during the rearmament period as a way 


that redevelopment agencies can 
strengthen the military security of the 


country. 


Planned Redevelopment—Enlarging 
upon Mr. Woodbury’s point on com- 
munity planning, Walter H. Blucher, 
executive director of the American So- 

(Continued on page 388) 





THE PICTURES 
ON PAGE 387 


Top — ‘‘mob scene”’ at one of the 
general sessions. 

Second from top — session on “‘liva- 
bility,"’ with Svend Riemer of the 
University of Wisconsin at the 
microphone. At his right is Marshall 
F. Dumeyer, chief housing man- 
ager, City of Louisville Municipal 
Housing Commission, and Donald 
Monson, planning consultant, De- 
troit. 

Third from top — session on gaining 
citizen support for housing and re- 
development. Left is Mrs. Marion 
Massen of the Chicago Housing 
Authority, who acted as session re- 
porter. At the lectern is Hans 
Froelicher, Jr., of Baltimore. At his 
right is the chairman of the ses- 
sion, Lee F. Johnson, executive vice- 
president of the National Housing 
Conference. Extreme right is Mal- 
coim Lloyd of LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 

Bottom — Session on ‘‘Management’s 
Ten Commandments.” Left to right: 
Henry R. Smith of Pittsburgh; Mrs. 
Marie C. McGuire cf San Antonio; 
Ellis Ash of Baltimore, chairman of 
the session; Ruth T. Morrel of 
Dallas, session reporter; Elmer 
Suckow of Springfield, Illinois. 
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General Sessions Drew Attentive Audiences 
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REDEVELOPMENT— 

(Continued from page 386° 

ciety of Planning Officials, Cinicago, in 
another general session, called for in- 
creased planning of urban redevelop- 
ment and public housing projects in 
relation to the whole neighborhood or 
community. 

“There are still too many persons 
responsible for urban redevelopment 
who are thinking in terms of a single 
project and in terms of some insur- 
ance company which might build it for 
them,” he said. 

He called attention to the opposition 
that public housing has met in local 
communities throughout the country: 
“The battle could have been fought on 
firmer ground if we had been able to 
prove in every instance that there was 
a plan for the development of the com- 
munity and that public housing was 
an integral part of that plan.” 


New DSCUR Policies—Announce 
ment by Nathaniel S. Keith, director 
of the division of slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment of HHFA that 
(1) promissory notes of local redevelop- 
ment agencies would no longer be re- 
quired in exchange for preliminary ad- 
vances and (2) that no formal deposi- 
tory agreement would be required be- 
tween the local agency and the bank 
holding an advance, was greeted with 
enthusiasm by redevelopment officials 
at a question-and-answer session on re- 
development. 

Federal redevelopment officials who 
answered questions from delegates 
brought out that there is no action con- 
templated to curtail redevelopment in 
order to slow up inflation. Since it 
will probably be from 12 to 24 months 
before land is ready for disposal for 
redevelopment and thus come under 
the influence of controls on the con- 
struction industry, redevelopment 
should be pushed with vigor, they said. 


Race Relations—Race relations in re 
development center on the problem of 
relocation, George Schermer, director 
of the Mayor’s Interracial Committee 
of the City of Detroit, summarized as 
chairman of the session on solving 
racial problems in redevelopment. Solv- 
ing the problem means opening up 
wider areas for minority group occu- 
pancy by changing present real estate 
practices, he continued. In his sum- 
mary of the discussion Mr. Schermer 
pointed out that the redeveloper can 
not work alone in attempting to solve 
the race relations problem, nor can it 
be compartmentalized. Part of the an- 
swer will come when more incentive 
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MAYOR deLESSEPS MORRISON AND 
NAHO PRESIDENT HENSLEE 





Featured speaker at the annual banquet on the last night of the conference was 
New Orleans’ famous mayor, the Honorable deLesseps S$. Morrison. NAHO’s new 
president, L. Walter Henslee of Galveston, presided at the banquet. 





capital is willing to go into redevelop- 
ment areas but the long-term answer 
will come through a successful pro- 
gram of interpretation and education 
for minority and all groups and with 
full participation by an entire commu- 
nity toward the solution. In redressing 
the present imbalance, he said, no 
special consideration should be given to 
any one minority group. 

Of considerable interest to the audi- 
ence was the reply made by Dr. Frank 
S. Horne of HHFA to a query as to 
what to do about opposition to a re- 
development program from _— small 
Negro merchants and businessmen: if 
a small merchant is economically in- 
efficient, he said, he is expendable, but 
a place must be found for him to 
operate elsewhere in the community. 
This must be done, he said, even if 
some premium or added inducement is 
necessary. 


Financing Projects—The yield in- 
surance program under Title VII of 
the National Housing Act may be a 
source of financing for private com- 
panies wishing to redevelop areas with 
private housing, Murray M. Bisgaier, 
executive director of the New Jersey 
Association of Housing Authorities, ex 
plained in his discussion of means to 
finance such housing. Cooperative 
housing through a new section of the 
National Housing Act provides. still 
another method for financing rede- 


velopment housing, W. J. Lockwood, 
assistant commissioner, Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, pointed out. Ap- 
proximately $200 million of FHA in- 
surance has been committed or applied 
for under the cooperative housing sec- 
tion, he said. 

Connecticut’s housing program, 
based on state loans at low interest 
rates, explained by Bernard E. Losh- 
bough, administrator of the Connecti- 
cut State Housing Authority, was visu- 
alized by some listeners as a plan that 
could be adapted to redevelopment. 
Under the Connecticut program, the 
state has put up money that has been 
borrowed by private citizens and 
private building firms at low interest 
rates to build or buy moderate-income 
housing. 


Small-Authority Problems 


From the discussion on problems of 
small housing authorities came the in- 
formal suggestion that NAHO organ- 
ize meetings for small authorities en- 
compassing small enough geographi- 
cal areas to permit short and inexpen- 
sive travel. Such meetings, it was be- 
lieved, would give authorities with 
limited funds a chance to exchange 
ideas necessary to their work. Major 
problems of small authorities were 
considered to be (1) difficulty in hiring 
qualified, well-rounded personnel; (2) 

(Continued column one, page 408) 
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Coleman Woodbury talks redevelopment at another luncheon. 
Left: William L. C. Wheaton and Ernest J. Bohn; right of Mr. Woodbury, John |. Robinson and Simon E. Sobeloff. 
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“THERE IS NO REASON PUBLIC HOUSING SHOULDN’T GO AHEAD AS PLANNED ...” 
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James C. Downs, Jr., pictured at the 
microphone above, made the above 
statement at a luncheon session on Oc 
tober 17. Mr. Downs is the president 
of the Real Estate Research Corpora 
tion of Chicago. He outlined the 
general economic forces at play during 
defense preparation and related them 
to the outlook for housing generally. 


NAHO’S SALARY SURVEY 
REPORT PULLS CROWD 

Pictured right are the men who par- 
ticipated in the session at which the sur- 
vey of salaries conducted by NAHO dur- 
ing May and June was reported. At the 
microphone is Jimmy Fuerst of Chicago 
who tabulated the returns and analyzed 
them for the report—and who made the 
presentation by charts and tables to the 
annual conference session. At his left is 
Robert D. Sipprell, who acted as chair- 
man of the session, with Jess N. Swanson 
of Los Angeles at the extreme left, who 
acted as a commentator and reporter for 
the session. NAHO plans to publish the 
report within the next several weeks. 
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As to public housing, he said: “There 
is no reason today why as much public 
housing shouldn’t go ahead as planned. 
The government is going to permit 
800,000 housing units to be built next 
year. It’s not true that the program 
is eclipsed and is suddenly out of busi- 
ness. It’s true that the federal gov- 
ernment should not approve public 
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housing projects where costs go un 
reasonably high, inasmuch as there is 
no reason to believe that costs will 
not go down.” 

Pictured at the speaker's table above 
are left to right: Mrs. Bessie Luffman, 
Toronto; Arch Winning, chairman of 
the Chicago chapter of NAHO; Dr. R. 
F. Pulley, newly elected member of the 
NAHO Board of Governors; Lawrence 
M. Cox, chairman of the session; 
Charles Graham, president of the New 
England Regional Council of NAHO; 
James Wright of the Ford Motor 
Company; Warren J. Vinton of PHA; 
Miss Geraldine Russell, chairman of 
NAHO’s Management Committee. 





MICHIGAN’S GOVERNOR 
GREETS CONFERENCE— 

The Honorable G. Mennen Williams, 
governor of the state of Michigan, con- 
tributed a crowning touch to the annual 
business meeting on October 18 by ap- 
pearing to extend a word of encourage- 
ment to the delegates for the big job 
ahead. He is pictured with NAHO’s 
new president, L. Walter Henslee, at his 
left and PHA Commissioner John Taylor 
Egan at his right. 
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TWELVE ANNUAL 
REPORTS GIVEN 
MERIT AWARDS 


Excellence in reporting to their 
communities on local authority ac- 
tivities through annual reports resulted 
in 12 local housing authorities receiv- 
ing awards in the 1950 annual reports 
competition sponsored yearly by 
NAHO’s Public Relations Commit- 
tee. Milton Shufro, chairman of the 
committee, presented the certificates 
at the annual banquet closing the As- 
sociation’s seventeenth annual meeting 
in Detroit. Representatives from 10 
of the winning authorities were pres- 
ent to receive the awards. 

Reports were judged on the basis 
of content, presentation, and special 
characteristics. Judges for the compe- 
tition were Frederick Gutheim, assist- 
ant to the director of the American 
Institute of Architects and former 
housing editor of the New York 
Herald-Tribune; Mrs. John G. Lee, 
president of the League of Women 
Voters of the United States; and John 
M. Lamoureux, St. Louis typographic 
designer. Mrs. Marion Massen, Chi- 
cago, was the subcommittee chairman 
who worked out details for the reports 
competition. 


The Winners 


Winning reports and their awards 
are: 

Housing Authority of Baltimore 
City—Certificate of Special Merit 

Chicago Housing Authority—Cer- 
tificate of Special Merit 

Cincinnati Metropolitan 
Authority—Certificate of Merit 

Memphis Housing Authority—Cer- 
tificate of Special Merit 

The Housing Authority of the City 
of Muncie, Indiana—Certificate of 
Merit 

The Housing Authority of the City 
of Newport—Certificate of Merit 

New York City Housing Authority 
—Certificate of Merit 

Peoria Housing Authority—Certifi- 
cate of Merit 


The Philadelphia Housing Author- 
ity—Certificate of Special Merit 


Housing 


The Housing Authority of the City 
of St. Petersburg, Florida—Certificate 
of Merit 

Housing Authority of Tulare Coun- 
ty, California—Certificate of Merit 

Housing Authority of the City of 
Wilmington, North Carolina—Certifi- 
cate of Special Merit 
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FIVE COMMISSIONERS HONORED 
DURING ANNUAL MEETING 


In recognition of their long service as housing authority commis 
sioners or as chairmen of their commissions, Grant A. Benson of Omaha, 
J. Fletcher Lankton of Peoria, James T. Daniels of Jacksonville, Flori 
da, Theo J. McGee of Columbus, Georgia, and Walter G. Ramseur of 
St. Petersburg, Florida were honored by NAHO at a dinner meeting 
for housing authority commissioners during the annual conference 
in Detroit, October 17. 

The men honored had the longest terms of service of any com 
missioners attending the affair. 

Mr. Benson, Mr. Lankton, and Mr. Daniels have each served as 
commissioners since the organization of their authorities in the early 
1930’s and Mr. Ramseur and Mr. McGee have each served 12 years as 
chairmen of their authorities. 

Each will be sent illuminated parchments that will cite their years 
of devoted duty to their respective cities. The citations read in part: 

“Your long service as a commissioner, without remuneration, 
signifies your full measure of devotion and loyalty as a public spirited 
citizen. Your unselfish contributions of time and effort to the advance 
ment of better housing for the people of your city reflects credit upon 
the entire housing program and upon your fellow commissioners 
throughout the country—the men and women who are the foundation 
of that housing program.” 











IN APPRECIATION — ERNEST J. BOHN 





“During the past twenty years and in many capacities, Ernest J. Bohn . . . has 
made an unmatched contribution to housing, community planning, and urban redevel- 


opment in America... 

With these words, NAHO, the American Society of Planning Officials, the 
National Housing Conference, and the American Municipal Association paid tribute 
to one of NAHO’s organizers, its first president, and a member of its Board of 
Governors for 17 years. The citation, inscribed on an illuminated plaque, was presented 
to Mr. Bohn (left) by outgoing President John |. Robinson during a luncheon session 
at the annual conference in Detroit last month. The presentation was arranged as 
a surprise to Mr. Bohn, who completed his final term on the Board as of the day 
of the presentation. 

The citation continues: . we hereby record our gratitude, admiration, and 
affection for Ernie Bohn as a wise leader, as an effective proponent of our common 
objectives, as a competent administrator, as an unwavering friend, and as an inspirer 
of all those who dedicate their abilities to making our cities a more pleasant, efficient 
and humane setting for the American way of life at its best .. .”’ 

Mr. Bohn is director of the Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Authority, chairman 
of the city planning commission in Cleveland, and is vice-president of ASPO. 
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NAHO Retirement Committee Reports on Social Security Bill 


N. H. Dosker, chairman of NAHO’s 
Committee on Retirement Plans, urges 
caution on the part of local housing 
authorities in adopting voluntary retire- 
ment plans until a final interpretation 
of the new social security act has been 
made. As the new act is interpreted 
now, Mr. Dosker reported at the annual 
business meeting of the Association 
in Detroit last month, it seems to be 
a requirement that a local authority 


not have any other retirement plan 
in effect at the time it seeks to enter 
into a social security agreement. 

The 
of the act by the Committee on Re 
Plans. 


new 


report was based on a study 


tirement 
The 


requires that each state make a com 


socia! security law also 


NAHO NORTH CENTRAL REGIONAL COUNCIL PLAYED HOST AT “GET ACQUAINTED” PARTY 
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pact with. the federal social security 
board covering local housing authori 
ties and authorizing or requiring the 
local authority to avail itself of the 
benefits of the law, he reported. Until 
such a federal-state compact is made, 
no local authority can apply for cover- 
age, Mr. Dosker explained. He also 
pointed out that state enabling legis- 
lation is believed to be a prerequisite 
to the execution of a compact between 
the state and the social security board. 
that Committee 
Plans can not under 
take to advise each local authority as 
to the effect of 
much less as to the possibility of se 


He also advised the 


on Retirement 
present state laws, 
curing any necessary state legislation. 


(However, the Public Housing Ad 


under- 
take to answer questions pertaining 


ministration has consented to 
to local authority participation in the 
social security plan. Questions should 
Mr. Bailey, 
deputy assistant commissioner for low 
rent management, Longfellow Build 
Washington, D.C. In addition, 
the Council of State Governments, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago, has drawn 
up with the Federal Security Agency 
a model state enabling law for social 


be directed to George 


ing, 


security participation, copies of which 


are available from them.) 


Military Coverage 


The committee has recommended 
to PHA that its order on retirement 
plans be amended to permit local hous 


(Continued column one, page 394) 





HOUSING COMMISSION PROJECTS FILLED BUSES TO CAPACITY 
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The Association's largest Exhibit of Building and Mainte- 
nance Products to date was held in connection with the 
1950 annual conference—a total of 55 booth spaces was 
sold to 46 exhibitors, as follows: 


American Central Division, Company, Inc., Fabrics 
AVCO Manufacturing Division 
Corporation The Eagle-Picher Sales Com- 
American Radiator & Stand- pany 


dard Sanitary Corporation Elano Corporation 
The Charles W. Breneman’ The Flexicore Company, Inc. 


Company Frigidaire Division, General 
Briggs Manufacturing Com- Motors Corporation 

pany, Plumbing Ware Di- General Bronze Corporation, 

vision Alwintite Division 
Columbus Coated Products General Electric Company 

Corporation Given Manufacturing Com- 
The Coroaire Heater Corpo- pany 

ration The Glidden Company 
Crane Company Good Manufacturing Com- 
Crosley Division, AVCO Man- pany, Inc. 

ufacturing Corporation Gravely Motor Plow & Cul- 
Detroit Steel Products Com- tivator Company 

pany The Stewart Hartshorn Com- 
Devoe Paints pany 


E. |. DuPont de Nemours G Higgins, Inc. 


(Continued column one, page 411) 





EXHIBIT ATTENDANCE 
PRIZE WINNERS 

Pictured firectly left and above left are 
winners of the twenty-four prizes in cash and 
merchandise contributed by NAHO and 
several of the exhibitors. Walter B. Mills, at 
extreme right of the lower picture, acted as 
master of ceremonies for the ticket ‘‘drawing”’ 
through which the prizes were awarded. In the 
final draw, for the $100 contributed by NAHO, 
Mr. Mills’ own name was pulled—and he 
promptly turned the cash over to James D. 
Richardson of Vallejo, California, for use in 
the fight for public housing there (‘see page 
395). At Mr. Mills’ left is Miss Dorothy Nord- 
ling of the Servel Company, who drew the tick- 
ets out of the “hat."’ At her left is NAHO’s 
exhibit manager, Otto F. List. Third from the 
left in the upper picture is Edmond H. Hoben 
of Minneapolis, who presented the skits that 
were featured between the awarding of the 


prizes. 
Prizes, contributors, and winners are listed 
on page 394. 
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EXHIBIT PRIZE 
WINNERS 


(See pictures page 393) 


Italics denote contributors. 

Cash: $100—Walter B. Mills, Jr. 
NAHO (see page 393) 

Cash: $50—Helen Dennis, Hamtramck 
]. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co. 

Cash: $30—Nora M. Criswell, Pittsburgh 
]. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co. 

Cash: $20—E. C. Kase, South Bend 
]. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co. 

Cash: $25—George J. Dever, Seattle 
IBEC Housing Corp. 

Cash: $25—Donna Dahlke, Portland 
R.O.W. Sales Co. 

Cash: $25—E. E. Marshall, Cairo, Ill. 
Frigidaire 

Cash: $25—Arch Winning, Chicago 
Truscon Steel 

Cash: $25—C. B. Simenstad, Sunnyside, Wash. 
Good Mfg. Co. 

Cash: $25—Edmond H. Hoben, Minneapolis 
Eagle-Picher 

Cash: $25—Ray O. Edwards, Jacksonville 
duPont 

Ronson Lighter—R. J. Callahan, South Port 
land, Maine—Zegers, Inc. 

5 gal. paint—Al Hougan, Rockford, Ill. 
Midwest Interiors 

1 gal. varnish—Robert L. Coutts, Jr... Morris 
town, N. J.—Devoe 

Desk Pen Set—J. Winfield Reed, Washington, 
Pa.—Detroit Steel 

Window shades for apartment—M. F. Mc 
Kernan, Camden—Stewart Hartshorn 

Waste King Disposal Unit—J. D. Hardin, Jr., 
New Orleans—Given Mfg. Co. 

Hydraulic Ram—J. F. Sensenbaugh, Rock 
Falls, Ill.—Hydraulic Mfg. Co. 

Disposall Unit—B. T. Scruggs, Chattanooga 
General Electric 

Drain Board—Abbott Nelson, Waukegan 
Swedish Crucible Steel 

Drain Board—E. L. Holmgren, Chicago 
Swedish Crucible Steel 

Bath Stool—W. H. Sullwell, Savannah 
Swedish Crucible Steel 

Olsonite Seat—F. P. Ayre, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Swedish Crucible Steel 

Olsonite Seat—F. P. Ayre, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Swedish Crucible Steel 





RETIREMENT— 
(Continued from page 392) 

ing authorities to grant military leave 
to employees and that the local authori- 
ty be authorized to purchase past serv- 
ice benefits for the duration of military 
service when the employee returns to 
the authority. 


Special tribute to Mr. Dosker’s 
years of work as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Retirement Plans and to the 
committee members, was paid by As- 
sociation members when they adopted 
a resolution at the annual business 
meeting commending Mr. Dosker and 
the committee. 
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Bex Score 
PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACT OF 1949 





PROGRAM RESERVATIONS APPROVED FOR NEW PUBLIC HOUSING 
(As of October 20, 1950) 
Applications Units States 
636 302,919 441 


Includes 39 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands. 





Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





PRELIMINARY LOANS REQUESTED AND APPROVED FOR 
NEW PUBLIC HOUSING 
(As of October 20, 1950) 





Approved by Contracts 

Requested President Executed 
Number 626 571 524 
Amount $53,323,000 $50,156,000 


Units 299,096 282,365 269,588 
Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





COOPERATION AGREEMENTS APPROVED BY PHA 
(As of October 20, 1950) 
Number Units 





470 243,613 
Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





APPROVED LOAN AND ANNUAL CONTRIBUTION CONTRACTS 


(As of October 20, 1950) 


Previous August 18 to October 20 Total 
Units 41,814 8700 50,514 
Projects 113 44 162 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





PROGRESS OF PROJECTS 
(As of October 20, 1950) 
Site Final Develop 
Approved ment Approved 


Units Under 
Construction 
666 204 11,100 
Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





RURAL NONFARM HOUSING 


(As of October 20, 1950) 


Applications 78 
Contracts 
Approved Units Executed 
Preliminary Loans 27 1096 14 
Cooperation Agreements 30 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





PROGRESS UNDER TITLE | (URBAN REDEVELOPMENT) 
(As o} October 24, 1950) 


Capital Grant Preliminary Final 

Reservations Advances Advances 
Cities 217 42 7 
Amount $168,991,263 $1,512,956 $732,788 


Source: HHFA 








FARM HOUSING 
(As of September 30, 1950) 
Borrowers Borrowers 


Applications Amount of Whose Work Whose Work 
Approved Approved Loans Is Under Way Is Complete 
5440 $24,723,623 3533 474 


Source: Farmers Home Administration 
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Public Housing 
in California 


Loses 


Public housing lost in California— 
that was the word as the JouRNAL OF 
Hovusinc went to press on November 
9—two days following the state-wide 
referendum in which California citizens 
cast their votes on a constitutional 
amendment designed to kill public 
housing. The loss was by only 50,000 
votes out of 3 million. 

The amendment that opponents of 
public housing had placed on the No- 
vember 7 state-wide ballot was a re- 
quirement that a public referendum 
be held in every locality every time a 
low-rent housing project was proposed. 
The amendment was known through- 
out the state as “Proposition 10” and 
a “yes” vote for it meant a “no” vote 
on public housing. 

Friends 

The forces that mobilized in favor 
of public housing and hence to defeat 
the proposition included labor organiza- 
tions, veterans groups, citizen and 
church groups, welfare agencies, the 
League of Women Voters, American 
Association of University Women, 
Gold Star Mothers, and the Urban 
League, as well as state and city of 
ficials. Almost unanimously newspa 
pers throughout the state came out edi- 
torially against approval of the propo- 


You Pay! Have Your Say! 


DEMAND YOUR 


| 


Views 
y | Cc 






sition on grounds that it was an “abuse 
of democracy” and that back of the 
proposed were “the selfish motives of a 
few people.” 

Coordinating the work of many who 
opposed the proposition were the Com 
mittee for Representative Government, 
a bi-partisan citizens group headed by 
Senator Chris N. Jesperson, and the 
League of California Housing Authori 
ties, of which George E. Stephan is 
executive vice-president. 

Republican Governor Earl Warren 
of California labeled the proposition 
“a departure from representative gov 
ernment” that would set up a “road 
block” against civilian defense. James 
Roosevelt, opposing Governor Warren 
in the gubernatorial race, came out as 





“YES” MEANT 


OTHER 
NOVEMBER 7 VOTES 
Bay City, Michigan a win 
Kenosha, Wisconsin a loss 
Madison, Wisconsin a loss 
Lane County, Oregon a loss 











strongly against the proposal as did 
Governor Mayor Fletcher 
Bowron of Los Angeles, one of the 
co-authors of the official ballot argu 
ment against Proposition 10, along 
with Senator. Jesperson and C. J. Hag- 
gerty, secretary of the State Federation 
of Labor, said “this measure is an at- 
tempt to discourage the construction 
of new, low-cost housing projects . . . 
by setting up a slow, costly, and cum- 
berson procedure a 

The department of social action of 
the Congregational 


Warren. 


Conterence of 
Southern California spearheaded the 
drive to interest church groups in work 
ing against Proposition 10. 


Veterans —the American Legion, 
VFW, AMVETS, DAV, Military 
Order of the Purple Heart, Jewish War 
Veterans, Catholic War Veterans, Ma 
rine Corps League, Regular Veterans 
Association, and the Combat Veterans 
of the United States—through their 
local, county, and state organizations 
got squarely behind the drive to de 
feat Proposition 10, as did local and 
State labor groups, who branded it as 
“unnecessary, untimely, and mislead 
ing.” 

California’s deputy attorney general, 


Clarence A. Linn, before the election 
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“NO” ON PUBLIC HOUSING 


The “‘yes” vote called for on the above billboard meant a vote against public housing and for a constitutional 


amendment that was calculated to kill California’s public housing program. These billboards were part 
of the opposition’s campaign of confusion in support of the amendment—known as Proposition 10. 


November, 1950 
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CALIFORNIA COMMUNITIES MOVE AHEAD ON PUBLIC HOUSING 
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ABOVE LEFT—Survey team in Benicia 
gets the facts on need for housing in 
the community. Pictured are a group 
of workers who made a survey of 
Benicia’s housing conditions. They are 
seen consulting with A. N. LeFevre (mid- 
dle, first row), executive director of the 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Benicia. Interviewers were (left to right, 
first row) Mrs. Gypsy Rust, Mrs. D. W. 
McElravey, Mrs. H. W. King, Mrs. C. 
W. Lockry, and Mrs. C. B. Hetzel. Stand- 
ing (left to right) are Mrs. A. Carlson, 
Mrs. George Adams, Mrs. J. A. Mcliner- 
ney, Mrs. Walter Mollenkopf, Mrs. J. W. 
Crowe, Mrs. D. L. Barlow, and Mrs. 
Ford Smith. 


ABOVE RIGHT—Vallejo’s city council in 
August took under consideration a pro- 
posed 160- unit low-rent housing project. 
They are pictured above with a model 
of the project. Final decision on it was 
delayed pending the vote on ‘No. 10.” 
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COSTA SIGNS COOPERATION AGREEMENT 


Pictured above, left, is W. J. Buchanan, chairman of the board of supervisors of 
Contra Costa county, signing a cooperation agreement for the construction of 750 
low-rental housing units to be built in the county in the next six years. About 250 
of the units will be built in the first two years of the program. Gerould Gill, pictured 
right in the above photograph, is chairman of the Housing Authority of the County 


of Contra Costa. 





said the proposed constitutional amend 
ment would subject to referendum the 
location and building of new county 
poor farms, protective homes tor yuven- 
iles, convalescent homes for the poor 
and sick, veterans’ homes, and homes 
for the physically handicapped. Delays 
in building essential projects “may well 
force development by federal agencies 
not subject to local law or regulations,” 
he claimed. 
Foes 

Those who sought to defeat the pro- 
posed amendment were hampered by 
lack of finances—but proponents of the 
proposition had the financial backing 
of the organized realtors, home build- 
ers, and savings and loan league 
groups throughout the state. Hundreds 
of thousands of dollars were reportedly 
collected for their “education fund.” 


Spearhead of the drive to see that 
the proposition went over with the 
voters was the California Committee 
for Home Protection, together with its 
brother organization, the Southern 
California Committee for Home Pro- 
tection, with headquarters in Los An- 
geles. Earle V. Grover, a former presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
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Commerce, headed up the Southern 
California organization. Joining forces 
with the home builders, realtors, and 
savings and loan people was the Cali- 
fornia State Chamber of Commerce. 

The special interests that proposed 
and advocated the passage of Propo- 
sition 10 stated their case in a letter 
sent out by the Home Builders As- 
sociation of Fresno to its members, 
which said: “passage of Proposition 10 
at the November general election is of 
paramount importance to every person 
connected with the home building in- 
dustry.” 

Progress 


In the face of this battle, public hous 
ing programs throughout California 
continued to move ahead. Annual con 
tributions contracts had been approved 
by the end of October for 19,017 units 
of low-rent housing in the state, which, 
when completed, will make up 63 proj- 
ects in 37 communities. 


Fresno County—T welve towns under 
the jurisdiction of the Housing Au- 
thority of Fresno County approved ap- 
plications for urban or nonfarm rural 
low-rent programs—a record of not a 
sinvle turn-down where a program was 





proposed. The city of Fresno also ap 
proved an application for 600 units of 
low-rent housing. 


Contra Costa County—In Contra 
Costa county, the board of supervisors 
in September unanimously approved a 
cooperation agreement for a total ot 
750 low-rent units for the county, to 
be built over a six-year period. About 
250 of the units are to be built in the 
first two years of the program. 


The unanimous decision came after 
a heated session—with the chambers 
of commerce of Martinez and _ Pitts- 
burgh appearing in favor of the pro- 
gram together with some real estate 
operators, contractors, business men, 
home owners, and clergymen. Another 
group of real estate operators and repre- 
sentatives of the General Contractors 
Association and of the National As- 
sociation of Home Builders opposed 
the program. 


Results of a partial housing survey in 
the county, presented at the board of 
supervisors meeting, was responsible 
tor the affirmative vote of one of the 
supervisors who had previously opposed 
the program. 
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Official Washington — through the 
Federal Reserve System and the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, the 
National Authority, and 
the Congress—in September and Octo- 


Production 


ber moved ahead to gear housing and 
general construction to a defense econo- 
my. 

Regulation X, curbing credit on resi- 
dential real estate, was issued effective 
October 12 by the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and HHFA, and was followed 
by the National Production Authority’s 
ban, effective October 28, on construc- 
tion of any new buildings intended 
tor “amusement, recreational, or enter- 
tainment purposes.” 

Earlier, the Senate, through the so- 
called Benton bill, had passed legisla 
tion to provide prefabricated or other 
portable or mobile housing near mili- 
tary camps and installations reactivated 
since the outbreak of the Korean war. 


REGULATION X PUTS BRAKES ON 
NEW HOUSING CONSTRUCTION 

Most far-reaching of the actions on 
the housing industry was Regulation 
X, intended to cut new housing con- 
struction to 800,000 to 850,000 units 
in 1951, approximately one-third less 
than the anticipated 1950 record. 

The regulation controls the amount 
of money that may be borrowed on 
the security of, or to finance construc- 
tion of, residential real estate by setting 
minimum down payments and lower 
maximum maturity periods. Lenders 
are required to comply with the regu- 
lations, with penalties provided for vio- 
lation. It effects residential real estate 
loans for one- and two-family houses 
on non-government-aided private 
credit, government-aided loans, and 
direct government veterans and farm 
loans. 

The regulations call for down pay- 
ments ranging from 10 per cent in 
the $5000 and under price range to 
50 per cent in the $25,000 and over 
classification with preference for veter- 
ans amounting in most cases to 10 
points advantage. The cash down pay- 
ment may not be borrowed from any 
source, except for loans against equities 
in life insurance policies. 

Maturities are limited to terms of 
20 years except for housing priced at 
$7000 or less for which loans may run 
25. years. 

Housing credit is being restricted, 
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the Federal Reserve Board and HHFA 
Administrator Raymond M. Foley said 
when the restrictions were issued, “to 
reduce the current serious inflationary 
pressures in housing and to cut back 
homebuilding in 1951 to a level which 
can be met .. . after defense re 
quirements are filled.” 

The regulations brought a storm of 
protest from home builders and realtors 
as being too severe, as being discrimi 
natory against the home building in 
dustry, and as hurting “the little fel 
low who does not have a large ac 
cumulation of money.” 


OTHER BUILDING BANS IMPOSED 
BY NPA—MORE MAY COME 
Regulation X was tollowed by more 
stringent rulings by NPA on non-hous 
ing construction, definitely prohibiting 
building of 44 types of buildings 
all in the amusement, recreation, and 
entertainment line —and threatening 
stoppage of construction on other build 
These, in turn, 


ings if necessary. 


brought even louder protests from 
general contractors. The non-housing 
construction order was termed so 
sweeping that it could be applied to 
homes, and 


commercial — buildings, 


apartment house structures. Builders 
and contractors said that the threat 
of further stoppages would, in effect, 
bring to a standstill the entire build 
ing industry. 

Controversial point in the regulation 
was the statement that the NPA could 
further limit or prohibit (in addition 
to the 44 types of buildings named) 
other buildings “which do not further 
the defense effort or increase the 
nation’s productive capacity . . . If 
such action becomes necessary, any 
such construction commenced after the 
effective date of this order may be 


halted 


NPA, on October 31 
amended its order on halting construc 


However, 


tion under way to provide that it “may 
further limit the commencement of 
construction of additional types of 
projects r 


CONGRESS HAS MILITARY HOUSING 
BILL—PASSED BY SENATE 

Concern with the lack of housing 
facilities for families of servicemen re 
called to active duty prompted passage 
by the Senate on September 15 of S 





WE PRESENT... 








JOHN N. MITCHELL 


In recognition of his pioneering ef 
forts and his notable success in getting 
public housing securities accepted in 
the financial centers of the country, 
the JourNAL presents John N. Mitchell, 
New York bond attorney, firm friend 
of housing, 
NAHO. 

Mr. Mitchell’s introduction to public 


long-time member of 


(Continued page 398) 


4145, the “Benton bill.” No action was 
taken on similar bills introduced in 
the House before it recessed. 

The bill, as it passed the Senate, 
authorizes HHFA to provide prefabri 
cated or other mobile housing at reac 
tivated camps. The HHFA administra 
tor 1S authorized to use unoccupied 
demountable housing under his juris 
diction for this purpose and to spend 
up to $20 million for administrative 
and other expenses from funds derived 
from the operation of Lanham Act 
projects. He is also authorized to 
spend up to $10 million from Lan 
ham Act operations to organize and 
subscribe to the capital stock of com 
panies to develop rental housing 
projects near military facilities. The Re 
construction Finance Corporation, in 
turn, is authorized to make loans total 
ing no more than $100 million at any 
time, to build the housing, providing 
the loans are eligible to be insured 
by the Federal Housing Administra 
tion. 
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MITCHELL— 

(Continued from page 397) 

housing came about via the financial- 
legal route when in 1939 Sergei N. 
Grimm, executive director of the Syra- 
cuse Housing Authority, called in the 
New York law firm of Caldwell and 
Raymond, in which Mr. Mitchell was 
a partner, to help work out tempo- 
rary financing procedures for a feder- 
ally-aided project through sale of short- 
term notes to the investing public. The 
successful method worked out for low- 
ering interest rates on temporary loans 
and thus decreasing public housing 
costs, became the basis for the plan 
for private temporary financing for the 
entire public housing program. 


Federal, State, Local 


From his first encounter in the pub- 
lic housing field, Mr. Mitchell went on 
to prepare—or help prepare—perma- 
nent financing procedures through the 
private market for not only the federal- 
ly-aided program but for the New 
York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
New Hampshire state-aided programs 
and for the New York City-aided pro- 
gram. He was also the man who 
worked out with the Milwaukee and 
Madison, Wisconsin local authorities a 
plan of local authority revenue bond 
financing that made possible city-fi- 
nanced projects for each of the two 
municipalities. Later he worked with 
the Columbus, Georgia housing author- 
ity on a plan for revenue bond fi- 
nancing and with local authorities de- 
veloping housing under the state grant 
program in operation in Pennsylvania. 


NAHO Member 


A member of NAHO since 1940, 
Mr. Mitchell has served for two terms 
—since its inception—on the Associa- 
tion’s Fiscal Policy Committee and 
during 1950 on the Federal-Local Re- 
lations subcommittee on development 
procedures and terms, covenants, and 
conditions. 

Mr. Mitchell is an associate and part- 
ner in the law firm of Caldwell, Mar- 
shall, Trimble, and Mitchell, national- 
ly recognized firm of municipal bond 
attorneys and successor firm to the 
original group that undertook the first 
work in public housing financing. He 
was born in Detroit but grew up and 
got his education in the east—his law 
degree from Fordham University, New 
York City, and his post graduate work 
at St. John’s University Law School 
in Brooklyn. He was admitted to the 

(Continued column one, page 408) 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 





1950 1949 
September 115,000 (preliminary ) 102,900 
First nine months 1,105,700 (preliminary ) 747,000 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1950 1949 





























September $1,323,000,000 $ 849,000,000 
First nine months 9 374,000,000 6,063 ,000,000 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
epartment of Commerce 
RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTS 
(Total two- and multi-family) 
June 1950 June 1949 
Number 19,400 23,400 
Per cent to total 13.4 24.5 
pole See ___ Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics — A 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTS 
First eight First eight 
August 1950 months 1950 August 1949 months 1949 
Private 136,900 973,200 96,600 615,900 
Public 4,100 17,500 2,400 28,200 
Total 141,000 990,700 99,000 644,100 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING 
June 1950 June 1949 
Urban 82,700 53,900 
Rural-nonfarm 61,600 41,600 
144,300 95,900 


—— SS. at Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 


1950 1949 
August 300,495 225,206 
First eight months 1,987,321 1,580,862 


Note: During September FHA mortgage insurance under Title I, Section 8, Title 
II (203), and Title VI (603) was written on 29,462 loans covering 30,125 units in 
l- to 4-family structures. Also during September a total of 40,124 GI home loans 
was guaranteed by the Veterans Administration. Of these 
secured by first mortgages. 


31,686 loans were 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 


Administration, Veterans Administratien 





DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES 


(In amounts of $20 000 or less) 


1950 1949 
August $ 1,624,913,000 $ 1,068,813,000 
First eight months 10,358,994,900 7,406,117,000 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board 


DUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 


“LARGE-SCALE RENTAL 





i and VIIl) 
i nine First nine 
Septem! noaths 1950 September 1949 — months 1949 
Number of mortgages F 2 249.655 _ 24,399 «219,207 
Dwelling units 4 380,354 34,588 326,622 


Dollar amount $318,006,832 $2.745,319,700  $246,.647,.850 $2,332.834.333 


Source: Federal Housing Administration 











AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR __ 


(Includes earning * off-site labor and of labor on public construction) 


1950 1949 
August 2.025 1.932 
First eight months average 1.996 1.928 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 


(1926 = 100) 
1950 1949 
September 219.6 189.4 
First nine months average 201.6 194.7 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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NAHO’S 1950-51 OFFICERS 
AND NEW MEMBERS OF THE 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


Pictured left are the officers and below the new Board 
members—elected at the annual business meeting of mem- 
bers on October 18, 1950 in Detroit. 











Above: L. WALTER HENSLEE 
President 


Below: CLARENCE C. KLEIN 
First Vice-President 


BREMER 























PARMELEE PULLEY 


NEW BOARD MEMBERS 

R. A. Bremer, Assistant Executive Director, The Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Dallas 

Lawrence M. Cox, Executive Director, Norfolk Re- 
development and Housing Authority 

Herbert J. Dahike, Commissioner, Housing Authority 
of Portland, Oregon 

Bernard E. Loshbough, Administrator, Connecticut 
State Housing Authority 





Below: FLOYD S. RATCHFORD 
Second Vice-President 





Kenneth A. Parmelee, Executive Director, The Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Gary 


Dr. Robert F. Pulley, Commissioner, Toledo Metro- 
politan Housing Authority 


Richard L. Steiner, Director, Baltimore Redevelopment 
Commission 


All of the above new Board members except Dr. 
Pulley will serve for three years. Dr. Pulley was elected 
to fill a ome-year vacancy, created when Dr. Don 
Frank Fenn resigned this year after having served 
STEINER two years of a three-year term. 
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FIRST CALIFORNIA FARM 
LABOR CAMP TURNED OVER 
TO LOCAL AUTHORITY— 


CAMP FIREBAUGH 


As of November 1 operated by 
Housing Authority of Fresno County 











Camp Firebaugh on November | be 
came the first farm labor camp in Cali 
fornia—and one of the first in the 
country—to be turned over to a local 
housing authority for operation under 

Pictures by terms of the Housing Act of 1950. 
Journal reporter Doris Granfield Stockholders in the private growers 





company that had leased from the De 
partment of Agriculture the 10-year old 
camp for migratory farm workers asked 
the Housing Authority of Fresno Coun 
ty to take over the camp. 

Only 36 of the 323 families housed at 
Firebaugh can live in the modern “up 
and-down’’-type apartments pictured at 
the top. The other 287 families live in 
metal units (pictured left) that are little 
more than shelters from the blazing 
sun. Communal sanitary facilities are 
provided for these units. The farm 
workers who make their home in the 
camp, 70 miles northwest of Fresno in 





METAL SHELTERS 
























a flat agricultural area, may average as 
much as 10 months employment a year. 

Health and spiritual needs of the 
camp residents are provided for through 
a community clinic and the church 
services held in the community build 
ing. The clinic (shown left) is open 
week days, with a nurse in charge. 
The small room (left, below) is used 
for Sunday School classes but by means 
of folding doors the room may be com- 
bined with a larger one used for church 
sery ices. 

Community laundry facilities, equip- 
ped with modern washing machines, 
are available for use by camp residents. 
Shown below is one corner of the 
laundry room. 
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COMMUNITY BUILDING CHURCH ROO COMMUNAL LAUNDRY 
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RADIANT HEATING 
FOR LYNN— 


A state-financed veterans housing proj- 
ect in Lynn, Massachusetts, has a radiant 
heating system, said to have cost $746 
per unit. Pictured right is the second 
floor of one of the four three-story 
buildings that make up the project, 
showing the wrought iron piping system. 





BLUEPRINTS 
EVERYWHERE... 


on the wall—in both hands—and on her 
blouse—but not yet a house in sight: 
that’s the situation in San Antonio as 
demonstrated by Mrs. Marie C. McGuire, 
above, director of the housing authority 
there. Mrs. McGuire wore her blue- 
prints on her blouse when she attended 
the NAHO conference in Detroit last 
month but left the others at home. The 
authority is working on a P.L. 171 two- 
year program of 2600 units. . 
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CONNECTICUT’S GOVERNOR SIGNS $30 MILLION HOUSING BILL 


At a special session of the Connecticut 
legislature in September, another $30 
million authorization for state home mort- 
gage loans was added to the state's orig- 
inal $30 million program (‘see July Jour- 
nal, page 234). Pictured left is Governor 
Chester Bowles putting his signature on 
the bill, while the Administrator of the 
Connecticut State Housing Authority, 
Bernard E. Loshbough, looks on. 


The Connecticut housing program oper- 
ates in two fields: (a) to provide moder- 
ate-rental housing and (‘b) to finance 
home ownership for moderate-income 
families. The rental program has been 
in operation since 1947, having been 
expanded twice, in 1948 and 1949, and 
now constituting a $65 million operation. 
The home ownership program was started 
in 1949 under Governor Bowles’ leader- 
ship and was expanded this fall in line 
with his recommendations. By the end of 
Octcber, the second $30 million author- 
ization was almost fully committed, al- 
though the deadline for accepting new 
loans was January 1, 1951. About two- 
thirds of the funds had been committed 
to operative builders, whereas the first 
$30 million went to individual home pur- 
chasers in that proportion. 





DOUBLE TROUBLE 
MULTIPLIED BY FOUR 


Four sets cf twins as pictured left 
are all enrolled in the same kindergarten 
class at Berea Homes School. The twins 
all live at the Homes—a veterans hous- 
ing community managed by the Cleveland 
Metropolitan Housing Authority. Top to 
bottom, the twins are Jeanette and Joan 
Boros, Don and Douglas Payne, Diane and 
Dennis Baisch, and Veronica and Sandra 
Chatton. 
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Association News 





THREE FALL REGIONAL CONFERENCES HELD 


Rounding out the regional confer 
ences for the year 1950, three of the 
NAHO regional councils held annual 
meetings during September. Brief notes 
on the conferences and the results of 
the annual regional elections are car- 
ried below. 


NEW ENGLAND 

An increased awareness of “local 
responsibility and local autonomy” on 
the part of housing authority person- 
nel was the goal set for the New Eng- 
land Regional Conference, held at the 
Hotel Kenmore in Boston on Se 
tember 18. To stimulate such awa: - 
ness through active participation on 
the part of conference attendants, the 
whole meeting was organized around 
general discussion from the floor. The 
only formal speech on the meeting 
agenda was a luncheon talk on the 
job of the local housing authority, by 
Raymond P. Harold, Chairman of 
the Worcester, Massachusetts, Hous- 
ing Authority.* 


Discussion areas, outlined in a guide 
mailed to regional NAHO members 
for pre-conference consideration, cov- 
ered local authority responsibility and 
autonomy in terms of development, 
construction, and management. 


Three local housing authority execu- 
tive directors led the discussions: Jo- 
seph H. Lyons of Providence, Rhode 
Island; John J. Sirois of Lawrence, 
Massachusetts; and Robert T. Wolfe, 
of New Haven, Connecticut. The 
meeting concluded with a brief discus- 
sion by Donald Graham of the Provi- 
dence Redevelopment Agency on the 
staffing problems of redevelopment 
agencies. 


Through a resolution passed at the 
business meeting, the Council urged 
that the Public Housing Administra- 
tion approve the advance of funds 
for site acquisition following site ap- 
proval, whether or not the final de- 

*Mr. Harold's speech has been published 
by NAHO under the title 4 Housing Au 
thority Commissioner Speaks. Copies of the 
pamphlet were distributed to those local 
housing authority commissioners who at 
tended the commissioners dinner at the 17th 
Annual Meeting and will be mailed to all 
commissioners in the near future. 
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velopment program has received PHA 
approval or the contract for financial 
assistance has been executed. 

President John I. Robinson brought 
greetings from NAHO to the 350 
members present. Harold Robinson, 
director of the Massachusetts State 
Housing Board, was conference chair- 
man. 


New Officers 


New officers elected at the conference 
are: 

President—Charles S. Graham, Executive 
Director, Housing Authority of the City of 
New Britain, Connecticut; Vice-President— 
Joseph H. Lyons, Executive Director, the 
Housing Authority of the City of Providence: 
Secretary-Treasurer—Mrs. Helen MacPherson, 
Manager, Elm Haven, Housing Authority of 
the City of New Haven; new members of 
the Board of Directors—Noel Armstrong, 
Chairman, Housing Authority of the Town 
of Greenwich; Joseph T. Benedict, Executive 
Director, Worcester Housing Authority; Miss 
Katherine F. Hodge, Executive Secretary, the 
Housing Authority of the City of Pawtucket: 
John ]. McPadden, Executive Director, Lowell 
Housing Authority. 


Mrs. Alan R. Morse, Assistant Sec- 
retary, Brookline (Massachusetts) 
Housing Authority, and Emil L. Tra- 
monte, Superintendent of Maintenance, 
Housing Authority of the City of Hart- 
ford, were re-elected to the Board, after 
serving one-year terms—with five other 
members continuing for the balance 
of the two-year terms to which they 
were elected last year. 





SOUTHWEST 

Oklahoma City was the place and 
September 25-26 were the dates for the 
annual fall meeting of the Southwest 
Regional Council, at which the follow- 
ing new Council officers were chosen: 


President—Dowell Naylor, Executwwe Di 


rector, Housing Authorit *t the City of 
Waco, Texas: Vice-President Mrs. Marte C. 
McGuire, Executive Director, Housing Au 


thority of the City of San Antonio; Secretary 

Miss Polly Harvey, General Housing Man 
ager, Housing Authority of the City of 
Austin; Treasurer—Jack A. Kastor, Account 
ant, Housing Authority of the City of Dallas; 
Executive Committee—Laurence J]. Berger, 
Executive Director, The Housing Authority 
of the City of North Little Rock; S. G. Car 
ruth, Attorney, Housing Authority of the City 
of Port Arthur, Texas; Mrs. Edna Garrett, 
Executive Director, Housing Authority of the 
City of Corpus Christi; Miss Alice-Louise 
Nathan, District Housing Manager, U. S. 
Naval Station, New Orleans; Mrs. Ruby 
Schuessler, Tenant Selection Supervisor, 
Housing Authority of the City of Houston; 
W. Kelly Smith, Executive Director, Housing 
Authority of the City of Beaumont, Texas; 
W. D. Whalen, Chairman, Housing Author- 
ity of McAllen, Texas. 


Mr. Berger and Mr. Carruth were 
chosen to fill two elective seats added 
to the executive committee as a result 
of a change in the Council’s by-laws 
passed upon by the general member- 
ship at the conference. 

Also during September, the Council 
management committee released its fall 
issue of Shop Talk. Leasing interviews; 
procedures for handling maintenance 
work orders; why managers should 
keep themselves armed with facts and 
figures about their projects; painting 
programs; and a written debate on the 
value of retroactive credits as well as 
retroactive charges for tenants are some 
of the subjects covered by the new 
booklet, articles for which are con- 
tributed by Council members (see June 
JouRNAL, page 215). 
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NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE SPEAKER’S TABLE 


was one delivered by Raymond P. Harold of Worcester, Massachusetts, at the luncheon 
session. Mr. Harold is pictured at the extreme left in the above picture. Next to 
him is the outgoing regional president, Philip F. Tripp of New Bedford, Massachusetts. 
NAHO’s national president, John |. Robinson of Springfield, Massachusetts, is third 
in the picture, with the new regional president, Charles Graham of New Britain, 


Connecticut, at the extreme right. 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

Harald Bergerson, executive director 
of the Tacoma, Washington, Housing 
Authority, is the new president of the 
Pacific Northwest Regional Council, 
following elections held at the Council’s 
ninth annual conference. Mrs. Ralph 
W. Rasmussen, chairman, Portland 
Housing Authority, was elected vice 
president. 

The conference, this year called a 
“pow-wow’ in keeping with its resort 
setting at Gaffney’s Lake Wilderness in 
Washington, was held on September 
28 and 29. 

Sessions planned for the more than 
300 persons present explored various 
aspects of community redevelopment, 
community relations, the new rural 
nonfarm housing program, the job ot 
a local housing authority commissioner, 
planning and design, safety, and retire- 
ment plans for public employees. Prin- 
cipal speakers included Nathaniel 
Keith, director of HHFA’s Division 
of Slum Clearance and Urban Rede- 
velopment; Abner Silverman, assistant 
commissioner for field operations for 
PHA, who spoke on rural nonfarm 
housing and also addressed the con- 
ference on behalf of John Taylor Egan, 
commissioner of PHA, who was un- 
able to attend the meeting; Congress- 
man Hugh B. Mitchell; and Clarence 
Pautske, member, radiological monitor- 
ing team, Atomic Energy Commission, 
who addressed the annual banquet on 
“Some Facts About the Atom.” 


New Chapter 


Another feature of the annual ban- 
quet was the presentation by O. F. 
Rankin, 1950 regional president, of the 
NAHO Chapter Charter to the newly 
organized Montana Chapter. Hosts 
for the  post-banquet entertainment 
were the members of the Columbia 
River Chapter. 

Carrying out the Indian motif for 
the “pow-wow,” members of the Puget 
Sound Chapter of NAHO entertained 
the delegates at a “potlatch and skook- 
um chuck” buffet supper and dance. 


Executive Committee 


Executive Committee members 


elected at the meeting included: 
John L. 


Housing Authority of the County of King, 
Washington; Henry DeGiorgio, Executive Di 


Ashby, Administrative Supervisor, 


rector, Pocatello (Idaho) Housing Authority: 
Lester Humphreys, Legal Counsel, Housing 
Authority of Portland; Howard W. Kindley, 
Manager, Columbia Villa, Housing Authority 
of Portland; H. L. Scofield, Executive Di- 
rector, Housing Authority of Douglas County, 
Oregon; Frank Spencer, Executive Director, 
Housing Authority of the City of Everett. 
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CHICAGO 

The monthly luncheon meetings of 
the Chicago Chapter are continuing to 
bring members up to date on national 
as well as local housing and redevelop 
ment issues. 


In recent months they have heard 
Leonard Wayman, Chicago architect, 
speak on “Design for Living’; James 
-C. Downs, Jr., Real Estate Research 
Corporation, and Meyer J. Meyer of 
the Cook County Rent Advisory Board, 
share a discussion of rent control; Cole 
man Woodbury, Urban Redevelopment 
Study director, on housing in war 
time; Elizabeth Wood, executive di 
rector, Chicago Housing Authority, on 
the unused opportunities of the 1949 
housing act; and Ira J. Bach on the 
status of Chicago’s urban redevelop 
ment program. 

Arch Winning, deputy director of 
management for the Chicago authority, 
was chosen Chapter president at the 
June meeting, when the program fea 
tured a United States Gypsum Com 
pany movie. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
A highly successful luncheon session 
on tenant eligibility held at the June 


SPECIAL PHA-LHA 
PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 
COUNCIL MEETING 


A San Francisco meeting on August 
4 and 5 drew a large and interested 
audience. They came to ‘ear the facts 
on how PHA was decentralizing decisions 
ard respensibility to its field offices and 
to local authorities, following negotia- 
tions cf the national NAHO Federal- 
Local Relations Committee during July 
(see August Journal, page 264) . Pictured 
left is Lee Maice, director of the Hawaii 
Heusing Authority, who trave'ed 2000 
mi'es to the meeting. He is greeted by 
Regional President Jess N. Swanson. 


annual meeting of the Pacific South 
west Regional Council served as the 
inspiration for a day-long work ses 
sion on the subject, sponsored by the 
Southern California Chapter of NAHO. 
The Chapter session was held in 
San Gabriel on September 22, under 
the chairmanship of’ Mrs. Frances Salt 
man, supervisor of eligibility of the 
Housing Authority of the City of Los 
Angeles, and Henry B. Lecy, chief of 
the occupancy section of the PHA 
Los Angeles field office. 

Approximately 100 persons attended 
the meeting, which covered in detail 
such phases of eligibility as the sub 
standard housing requirement, income 
limits, citizenship, occupancy standards, 
continued occupancy, and 
and graded rents. 


retroactive 


A similar meeting is being planned 
for the northern California area. Ed- 
mund Horwinski of Oakland, chair 
man of the regional PHA-LHA re 
lations committee, was authorized by 
the Regional Council executive board 
to handle arrangements for both. 
HOUSTON 

Officers elected at the September 5 
meeting of the Houston Chapter are 

President—Mrs. Choice Aston, 


San Felipe Courts; Vice-President 
sell, Maintenance 


Manager 

R. P. Rus 
Foreman; Secretary—Mrs 
Katherine Belcher, Assistant Director for De 
velopment; Treasurer—Mrs. Jean Lindley 
Executive Committee members—Frank Allen 
and Mrs. Ruby Carvin 
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The following descriptions are not to be regarded as endorsements 
by the Association of these products or pieces of equipment. Before 
organizations or individuals make trial installations or use of any of 
these items or materials, they may wish to write to NAHO to ask 
if there is official government test information on file or where 
installations may have been made on which data would be furnished. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION METHOD FOR OFFICE BUILDING 


Prefabricated wall panels are being 
bolted into place in the above picture 
of a new Miami office building featur 
ing construction and maintenance econ- 
omy. The unusual construction tech- 
nique utilized by the architects, Rob- 
ert Law Weed and Associates, cen- 
ters around a tower unit (not shown) 
that anchors the structure and supports 
cantilevered floor slabs. Flush floor 
bottoms without horizontal ducts and 
pipes considerably reduce average floor- 
to-floor dimensions. Wall panels, each 
containing one window, are precast 
concrete with a white cement and 
quartz aggregate facing for a perma- 
nent finish. Eight feet wide and a full 
story high, the panels provide economy 
of standardized construction while per- 
mitting flexible interior arrangements: 
partitions can intersect exterior walls 
anywhere within the four-foot space 
between the windows. Bolts at the top 
and three clip angles at the bottom 
hold the panels, which overlap like 
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huge shingles. Vertical joints are closed 
from the back in such a way that 
pressure on the outside tightens them. 


PLASTIC COVERED WALL PANELS 
INSULATE; ARE WASHABLE 

Washable plastic sheeting covers 12- 
inch square blocks of insulating board 
to make Wonderwall, a new wall finish 
for concrete, cinder block, brick, wood, 
or plaster. Edges are beveled and 
tongued and grooved to facilitate fit- 
ting in place. 

The fiberboard backing is of stand- 
ard thickness and is available in regu- 
lar and waterproof types. The Velon 
plastic covering, made by Firestone, has 
a leather-like finish and comes in nine 
colors. It is said to be easy to clean, 
stainproof, abrasion resistant and im- 
pervious to dents or tears. A special 
cement is available for application. 
Made by the Page Panel Company, 
261 Railroad Avenue, Cresskill, New 
Jersey. 





GAS-FIRED HOME INCINERATOR 
HAS AUTOMATIC CONTROL 
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The Incinor Model S-25, pictured 
above, a home-size incinerator, burns 
trash and garbage safely without tend- 
ing by an operator. All the operator 
has to do is set the unit’s timer device 
for the desired length of firing time. 
He can then leave with complete con- 
fidence that the automatic control will 
turn off the gas when the selected 
time has expired. 


The incinerator has been approved 
by the American Gas Association labo- 
ratories for use with natural, manu- 
factured, and bottled gases. Capacity is 
two bushels. Top, door, and grates are 
of cast iron; the firing chamber and 
ash removal drawer are of heavy sheet 
steel. 


Manufactured by Bowser, Inc., In- 
cinerator Division, Cairo, Illinois. 


ELECTRIC MORTAR GUN SPEEDS 
LAYING OF BUILDING BLOCKS 

Three times as many building blocks 
can be laid in one day with the Vita 
Mortar Gun as by the conventional 
hand trowel method, so the manu- 
facturers claim. 


The electrically operated device was 
designed to simplify spreading the mor- 
tar on the thin walls of cement blocks, 
cinder blocks, and hollow tile. It may 
also be used to fill in vertical joints 
while the blocks are in place. The 
tool operates on 110 volts AC or DC. 


Made by Vita Labor Saving Tools, 
Inc., Station Plaza, Smithtown Branch, 
New York. 
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THOUGHTS ON “MANAGEMENT'S TEN COMMANDMENTS” 
It was most encouraging to participate in the NAHO 


month that Ellis Ash chaired and 
that featured “Management’s Ten Commandments,” as in- 
terpreted and practiced by Mrs. Marie McGuire, Henry R. 
Smith, and Elmer Suckow. The presentations of these ex 
perienced people were more than adequate—in spots, in 
spiring: something to be expected, since such has been the 
pattern for NAHO annua! meetings 

What made the session different was not the quality 
of the formal speeches but the character of the discussion 
that followed them. A little excitement was engendered 
but it was the not the excitement of emotion nor even of 
basic disagreement. It was that rare kind of excitement that 
sometimes comes to a group when suddenly there flows 
through it the realization that some new ideas are being 
evolved and explored. 


conference session last 


The expressions of opinion that came from the floor fol- 
lowing the speeches may not have been new. A completely 
new thought is a rarity indeed—but the willingness to work 
over those expressions and to arrive at some synthesis is 
equally rare—and it was that quality that pervaded the dis- 
cussion and placed it in a category apart from just ordinary 
group discussion. 

Kelsey Volner of New York took issue with “Manage 
ment’s Second Commandment,” introduced by Mr. Ash as 
follows: 

Local management practices, policies, and objectives should 
reflect an understanding of statutory and contractual require 
ments and should be evidence that they are faithfully adhered 
to, regardless of differences in opinion as to the reasonableness 
of the requirements. 

Confessing to a mild neurosis created by the bigness of 
New York’s housing program, Mr. Volner expressed con- 
siderable fear of bureaucracy and seemed to feel that complete 
acceptance of “Commandment Two” might lead to adoption 
of the bureaucratic habit—that is, reliance on the somewhat 
easy way out, the “letter-of-the-law” devotion that can result 
in complete disregard for individual needs and problems. 

This disagreement was nicely resolved, however, by Mr. 
Ash, who accepted and elaborated upon Mr. Volner’s concept 
that criticism and evaluation—of statutes, administrative 
regulations, and contractual requirements—is a valid func 
tion of management. 

When Mr. Volner explained the difference between an 
errand boy and an administrator as the ability to interpret— 
to exercise judgment—there seemed to be a real meeting of 
minds, complete agreement that such administrative discre- 
tion is vital to a successful program—and that “Command- 
ment Two” in no way disallows it. 

It appears that the important lesson to be learned from 
the discussion is that it is time to formulate a few basic 
principles that will, if followed, give us the flexibility we 
need for judicious administration of our programs, on the 
one hand, and, on the other hand, adequate yardsticks for 
guidance in the formulation of rules and regulations. 

Many doubts have been expressed about the efficacy of 
the so-called welfare state, an abused term if ever there was 
one. What people really fear when they cry out against the 
dangers of the welfare state is bureaucracy—and surely not 
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the social good that the bureaucracy is supposed to attain. 
No one fears social gain but nearly everyone fears control 
of the good things of life at the expense of individual free- 
dom—and rightly so. 


As public housing officials, whether in the management 
phase or elsewhere, we are, in a very real and important 
sense, dispensers of what we like to consider social good. 
We do not want the epithet “welfare staters,” with its un- 
savory connotations, attached to us. Whether we are so labeled 
or not will depend to some extent on how well we demon 
strate that we are capable of dispensing a social good in a 
fashion that will bring support to and confidence in what 
we are doing. 


I have developed the following principles of management, 
with the thought that, if applied, the bureaucratic tenden 
cies that Mr. Volner so rightly shies away from might be 
minimized. But the management session, among other things, 
has proved to me that in many instances we would do well 
to rely upon group thinking. Recent exchanges of ideas on 
various subjects via the pages of the JourNat are further evi 
dence of the value in such a process. It is in the spirit of 
wishing to promote group thinking that I have tentatively 
set forth what seem to me to be good working principles. 
Their worth, if any, will depend upon the extent to which 
they are challenged. 

A first principle that might be considered is that, if we 
are to achieve the flexibility we need, we must refuse to 
permit ourselves the luxury of defending our rules and regu 
lations just because we have formulated them and put them 
into effect. On the constant 
evaluation and re-examination, to determine, first, whether 
the situation that existed when the rules were made remains 


contrary, we must insist on 


the same and, if not, whether. the changes require changes in 
the rules. Next, we must ask ourselves whether the rules we 
adopted were proper and adequate in the first place. 


A second principle, on the other hand, would be that if 
we have gone through the formality of establishing rules, then 
safeguards must be set up to insure that changes can not be 
made by whim and caprice and that the rules can not be 
twisted and distorted to take care of vested interests. There 
must be no opportunity for special persons or groups to 
attain placement in public housing, for example, because of 
a casual, offhand, and convenient interpretation of a rule 
—or outright change of the rule without due regard for its 
overall application. When a rule needs changing, the change 
must be accomplished by means of definite machinery— 
machinery that is precise in its operation but yet designed 
to expedite necessary, practical, and valid changes and to 
provide for the handling of any legitimate exceptions to the 
rules that common sense may demand. 


A third principle is that we need to provide for dem- 
ocratic administration, the kind that permits expression of 
opinion and that requires careful consideration of that opinion 
all up and down the administrative hierarchy. It should be 
remembered, of course, that housers are public servants and 
that the employers of public servants are the people, to whom 
we, as housers and as public servants must answer. Thus, 
it follows that our employers, the people, ought to have 
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something to say about what their employees do. Channels 
of communication should be made easily accessible to our 
employers, the people, so that, as responsible citizens in a 
community, they can actively participate in the making of 
decisions that affect them. 


The last principle to be mentioned is the simplest—and 
the most important—and, yet it is too often overlooked. It 
is that our programs, whether they be housing or other 
public programs, ought to be geared to the needs of the 
communities they serve. Only when this “localizing” is 
achieved can the total administrative problem be solved. If 
the program is suited to the need, the bureaucratic maze is 
strangely simplified. “Basy-ness”—the kind of “busy-ness” that 
results, for example, when a complicated scoring system is 
devised to determine which few out of many shall be given 
top priority for the limited vacancies occurring in public 
housing—will then give way to business, the rather simple 
business of offering housing, not to a few of the many who 
need it, but to all who need it and who meet the sensible, 
simple requirements that have been set up. I think that is 
the kind of business Mr. Volner was talking about when he 
said we in housing are in business—but our business is to 
meet a social need. 

Bette Jenkins, Detroit 


PRAISE FROM ABROAD 

We have been following with interest the accounts of 
United States housing and planning problems and progress 
given in your vigorous publication, which we have the pleasure 
of receiving regularly in exchange for our Federation News 
Sheet. It is good to read there of what is being done under 
the stimulus of recent legislation, the effect of which seems 
also reflected in the new garb the Journat has lately donned 
and the feeling of enthusiastic and confident endeavour it 
radiates! 

In particular we noted in the July number an article, by 
Bernard E. Loshbough, under the caption “Connecticut's 
Housing Program Is Rolling,” giving some striking facts. 
In pursuance of the Federation’s function of contributing 
towards an international housing and town planning “Di- 
gest,” we should like, if you concur (and, of course, with 
due acknowledgment of source) to reprint in the Novem- 
ber issue of our News Sheet this lively survey of what 
one of your leading states is achieving. May we do this? We 
are sure many of our members in different parts of the world 
will be glad to have news of the fine example being set by a 
go-ahead public authority. 

At the same time, we would put to you the general question 
of principle, ‘as to whether we may be allowed also in the fu- 
ture, on occasion, to take aboard the Federation’s “international 
bus,” so to say, further similar items from the Journat that 
are likely to be of interest to our readers? 

In conclusion, too, I should like to ask whether you 
personally could perhaps put us in touch with one or two of 
your colleagues in the States who might be willing occasion- 
ally to send us articles of say 1000 to 2500 words on impor- 
tant features of housing and town planning activities in your 
country? It is not easy from this distance to follow clearly 
what is going on under the rapidly changing and developing 
federal and state legislation and swift urban extension in 
so vast an area and yet our members and readers should 
be kept posted on, at any rate, some of the main issues 
involved. As an instance: in the June and July issues of 
your JouRNAL there were articles bearing on what was called 
“The New Issue in Public Housing,” a subject of which we 
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suppose plenty of housing and planning practitioners outside 
the States would be glad to be given an overall view. But it 
would be rather an undertaking, and indeed somewhat pre- 
sumptuous, for some European outsider to attempt to boil 
down the essential facts to a wieldy article for non-Usonian 
readers. So if you could make any helpful suggestions to 
enable us to get into touch with potential reliable and compe- 
tent individual sources for contributions to our News Sheet 
for love of the common cause (for the Federation is unfor- 
tunately not able at the present stage to pay for articles), we 
should be extremely grateful. 

Trusting I do not encroach too much upon what must 
assuredly be the very busy timetable of your work and wishing 
all further power to your editorial elbow in the fine work 
the JouRNAL is accomplishing. . . . 

William W. Mann, Editorial International 
Federation for Housing and Town Planning, Amsterdam 


Secretary, 


COMMENT ON MAXIM DUPLEX 

Let me congratulate you and the JourNat for the stimulating 
articles by Mr. “Maxim Duplex” in the June and July issues. 

Generally speaking, I am inclined to agree with most of 
Maxim’s points but I think he goes too far in some areas. 
For example, he suggests that facilities for “normal” living 
be included in the home rather than in the general communi 
ty space and cites laundry and drying areas, indoor play and 
hobby areas. 

I think it would be a mistake at this time to assume that 
there is any superior method for handling laundries. Cer- 
tainly in Chicago, even after ten years, I do not believe we 
are justified in drawing any final conclusions. The main 
reason probably is the fact that since the war there has 
probably been a greater change in the laundry habits of 
the American people than at any other period in history. 
The advent of the laundromat first brought about familiar- 
ity with automatic equipment that would have normally 
taken years for sales departments to attain. On the nega- 
tive side, however, some of the inadequacies of automatic 
equipment are also now being recognized. To say that laundry 
facilities should be in the living areas seems to me to assume 
either that automatic machines for washing and drying are 
unimportant to the future housewife or that the future low- 
income housewife will have these items in her possession . . . 
which assumption is going too far, I believe. 

Including in the dwelling unit itself more space for play 
and hobby areas is desirable but I gather from “Maxim's” 
tendency toward the private and individual, that our friend, 
Mr. “Duplex,” feel that his motives 
for more indoor play and hobby space, private outdoor 
space, and a minimum of community services are definitely 
on the road to an anti-social attitude that I would strongly 
oppose. 


is almost anti-social. | 


In these times it is absolutely essential that people learn 
to live together and to share more of their activities in groups 
outside of the family. I believe, also, as does Mr. “Duplex,” 
that efforts should be made in our design to strengthen the 
family relationship but I am frankly suspicious of Mr. “Du- 
plex’s” desire to strengthen family relations. I think this 
strengthening can be done without discontinuing site plan- 
ning for neighborhoods in which community services will 
be provided, not on the minimum basis that Mr. “Duplex” 
suggests, but on a maximum basis, to provide healthy, dem- 
ocratic living. 

I believe the points on ordinary construction are well 
taken. I think it is very pompous of us to build for 100 
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years, as though we can look that far into the future to de- 
termine the kind of living that will take place then. I realize, 
of course, that the main reason for imposing this durability 
requirement was 
bond 


not pompousness but a desire to support 
get cheap money, which was absolutely 
essential to a low-rent program. I believe, as does Mr. “Du- 
plex,” that this period of establishing a sound financial base 
for public housing bonds is over and that we should do more 


issues and 


construction of an ordinary semi-fireproof type, where it is 
feasible in the way of maintenance and other problems. 

I might summarize my comments by making the sug 
gestion that what I believe public housing design needs is 
more variety. We are not building for a statistical family 
we are building for many types of families of many cultural 
backgrounds and habits, working in many different parts of 
the city. I believe that every public housing program in 
every city should give the low-income tenant a choice in lo 
cation permitting him to select a home in almost any section 
of the city. I believe that building types should permit our 
tenants to mow the lawn or to live in an apartment and 
contribute socially in other ways. There should be building 
types of all varieties to permit this selection. 

Along with this selection of building types should go 
selection in such facilities as laundries. Why do we have to 
decide that one type of laundry is better than another? 
Let’s provide both types and let the tenant decide whether 
he shall live in a project where he does his laundry in his 
own apartment or in one with a central laundry; whether 
he wishes to do it manually or automatically. Let the tenant 
decide whether he wants the fresh air and sun-warmed 
drying of a row house project or the steam drying of a city 
apartment. Let the tenant decide whether he wants open 
spaces for his children and a two-hour commutation each 
day, or whether he prefers the cultural advantages of close- 
in living for his children and a longer period with them 
through a shorter commutation. 

John G. Vaughan, |r., Director of Development, 
Chicago Housing Authority 


NEWS FROM SWEDEN 

I would appreciate it very much if you could send my 
JourNAL to Djursholm, Sweden, until next June. 

I have a year’s leave of absence fromm the Housing Au- 
thority of New Haven and am attending the Graduate 
School for .English Speaking Students at the University of 
Stockholm. Among other things, I shall study housing 
management and administration as practiced in Sweden. 

We are impressed with the practical manner in which 
the Swedes approach their problems. I have found that their 
greatest housing problem is overcrowded dwelling units. 
For many years the standard apartment in the cities con- 
sisted of only one room and kitchen and these apartments 
were intended for families with children. The government has 
recognized the need for larger apartments and is assisting 
in the construction of larger units. The people have compen 
sated somewhat for their lack of dwelling space by plan- 
ning a great many of their activities out-of-doors when the 
weather is pleasant. Many have summer cottages or cabins 
by lakes or in the forests—others have week-end cabins of 
one room where they can spend the day in gardening. 
Others have rented pieces of ground on the outskirts of the 
city where they can plant flowers and vegetables. Many go 
off for the week end to the country and the return of these 
week-enders is a sight to see at the railroad station on a Sunday 
night. They return with all sorts of packages and baskets of 
apples, pears, mushrooms, and wear all sorts of dress—some 
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have apparently been hunting; others have been biking or 
hiking; and, from other costumes I have seen, lord knows 
what they have been doing—but whatever it was, it must 
have been healthful, for they all return with such red 
cheeks, wind-blown hair, and alert appearance. 

I hope everything is going along well at the Association. 

Carl W. Andersen, Djursholm, Sweden 

IN PRAISE OF OCTOBER JOURNAL 


Please rush to us 12 
Howsinc. It is 


copies of the October JourNAL ot 
an outstanding issue and one that | want 
to use in connection with our efforts to secure a cooperation 
agreement for the city authorities. 


Louis Kranitz, St. Louis, Missouri 


found the 
on in 1950” especially 


The October issue is extremely interesting. | 
lead editorial “What's 
thought provoking 

The Miami Beach Authority has a very modest program 
of only 50 units but if our experience is typical I can not help 
but feel that the administration of federally aided housing is 
somewhat lacking in dynamism, to say the least. It is rather 


geen Going 


distressing to see that over three times as many units were 
produced through state and city programs as through the 
federally financed ones and I should like to see the Journat 
oF Hovustnc take a more militant stand in criticism of the 
administration of the federal program. Healthy criticism might 
revitalize the excessively cautious attitude of Washington. 
Dorothy Krieger Fink, 
Miami Beach, Florida 
I do want to compliment you on the last issue of the 
Journat. From the excellent cover design to the Honeywell 
rooster, it was a splendid job. 


Rose Morry, Seattle 
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ANNUAL MEETING— 
(Continued from page 388) 
stretching limited budgets to meet the 
many needs of the program; (3) capi- 
tal costs that can not be averaged out 
over a small number of dwelling units; 
and (4) meeting opposition to the 
program. 


NAHO Salary Survey 

Results of the NAHO salary sur- 
vey were presented at a special ses 
sion by Jimmy S. Fuerst, director of 
research for the Chicago Housing 
Authority, who tabulated the survey 
for the Association. Copies of the re- 
port, plus an explanation of the limi- 
tations of the survey, are being pre- 
pared for distribution by the NAHO 
office. Robert D. Sipprell, executive 
director, Buffalo Municipal Housing 
Authority, was chairman of the session. 


Public Relations 


The need for local authority public 
relations programs and how to go 
about initiating and carrying them out 
was the subject of tHe session, “News- 
papermen Look at Public Housing 
and Redevelopment,” headed by Mil- 
ton Shufro, Chicago, chairman of 
NAHO’S Public Relations Committee, 
and featuring two newspapermen. Mr. 
Shufro stressed that local authority 
public relations programs can be very 
simple and proposed, as a beginning, 
the issuance of one press release each 
month by an authority staff member 
made responsible for the program. 
Alexander Milch, a member of the city 
staff of the Newark Evening News, 
told his audience of local officials to see 
to it that the facts of the authority’s 
operations get to the paper and that 
reporters are invited to attend author- 
ity commissioners’ meetings. Speaking 
from the viewpoint of the city editor, 
Bruce Campbell, city editor of the 
Detroit Free Press, cautioned his listen- 
ers not to expect the news columns of 
a paper to become a media for public 
housing propaganda: they must carry 
the facts as they are given to them 
and leave opinions up to the editorial 
columns. 


MITCHELL— 

(Continued from page 398) 

bar in New York state and is a mem- 
ber of the New York and American 
Bar Associations. 

Although not a “houser” in the 
strict sense of the word, Mr. Mitchell 
says that his “belief in the social and 
political aspects of the public housing 
program has enabled me to convince 
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HOUSING AUTHORITY EMPLOYEES TAKE LOYALTY OATH 


ee 






Pictured above is a group of employees of the Housing Authority of the County 
of Contra Costa, California, taking a loyalty oath. All workers and commissioners 
of the Authority affirmed their loyalty to the state and nation at an August 30 
meeting. Pictured left above is Wakefield Taylor, the Authority's legal counsel, 
administering the oath to one group of employees—from left to right, Larry Hazlett, 
Genevieve Kelley, Lucille Gary, Irene Patterson, Byron Grigsby, Chester Walker, 
Dorothy Moore, Helen Crisp. 

Decision to require a loyalty oath was made by the authority's board of com- 
missioners on August 16 in view of their belief that there is a current national 
threat of subversive activity. In subscribing to the oath, housing authority personnel 
swore to “bear true faith and allegiance to the state and nation’’—also that they 
do not or will not teach or advocate overthrow of the government by force, violence, 
or other unlawful means and that they have not so taught within the past five years. 
They also affirmed that they do not belong to any groups that advocate such action 
ard have not been members of such an organization for the past five years. 

Employees of the Richmond (California) Housing Authority also agreed to the 
taking of such an oath when the members of NAHO’s Richmond-Contra Costa 
chapter unanimously voted an approval of such oaths at a meeting late this summer. 

In Los Angeles, all commissioners and 572 employees of the Los Angeles City 
Authority had taken loyalty oaths as of October 20. 





ANNUAL MEETING PROCEEDINGS 


Reports of 27 sessions of the annual conference—17 discussion and 


10 general—are available upon request from NAHO_ headquarters. 

The 5l-page set of summaries of the sessions, made by reporters 
assigned to each session, are distributed in an attractive portfolio, espe 
cially designed for the conference reports. Only sessions not reported 
on are the annual banquet talk by Mayor deLesseps S. Morrison of 
New Orleans, and the final discussion session on Thursday, October 
19, “Organizing a Local Authority Staff for Design and Construction.” 

A limited number of copies of the text of some of the major talks 
are also still available from NAHO headquarters: 

“Advice from a Citizen Agency with a Ten-Year History”"— 

Hans Froelicher, Jr. 
“Planning Relationships in Housing and Redevelopment”—Walter 
H. Blucher 

“Public Policy and Private Redevelopment’—Coleman Woodbury 

The complete text of talks made at three of the sessions will be 
available at a later date, announcement to be made through the JourNat. 
Sessions for which the talks will be reproduced are: 

“Management’s Ten Commandments” 

“Livability of Housing” 

“A Report on NAHO’s Salary Survey” 











others not so inclined of its merits, and been well worth while and has pro- 


duced a market ready and willing to 

methods of financing the housing pro- underwrite the sizable federal and local 

grams of local communities. programs currently under way,” he 
“The time spent, with others, in says. 


to continue to work out improved 


pioneering public housing securities in 
the financial centers of the country, for 
which there has not always been the 


ready market which exists today, has 


In addition, Mr. Mitchell thinks his 
connections with public housing have 
added a little “romance” to the daily 


routine of his law practice. 
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| Selected 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


COMMUNITIES FOR BETTER LIVING, by 
James Dahir. 1950. 321 pp. $4.00. Harper 
& Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 
16, New York. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION AND 
PLANNING, by Arthur Hillman. 1950. 378 
pp. $4.00. The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, New York. 


With the impetus provided by the Housing 
Act of 1949 and the general postwar in 
crease in speculative building in the new 
sprawl across metropolitan suburban areas, 
there has been a plethora of publications 
on community structure, community organi- 
zation, and community theory and _ practice 
by sociologists, planners, economists, and 
real estaters. The two recent publications in 
this field as listed above have a somewhat 
parallel approach. Both authors have viewed 
their subjects with a broad perspective. Al 
though both treat, with different emphasis, 
the problems of physical planning and com 
munity organization, their contribution lies 
in their discussion of the latter subject. 

Arthur Hillman’s book begins with an 
excellent foreword by Louis Wirth. Actually, 
it is within the field of race relations that 
the author is most convincing; his chapter 
on “Community Race Relations Programs’ 
is particularly well done. Mr. Hillman also 
makes a special contribution in several sec- 
tions on “Leadership” and “Participation.” 

But Mr. Hillman’s research has overlooked 
an important project in his own backyard— 
Chicago’s West Side Planning Board—and 
he gives little space to the valuable experi- 
ence of Chicago's South Side Planning Board. 

The very lack of empirical data on com 
munity living in Hillman’s ambitiously-titled 
chapter, “Community Life in Planned Com 
munities and Housing Projects,” serves to 
point up the need for research in this field. 
On the other hand, in other chapters, Hill 
man has gathered and fitted together so 
many findings that it is difficult to see his 
own viewpoints emerging. 

Despite the book-jacket claim that Dahir's 
is “the most inclusive discussion yet pub- 
lished” of community planning, this _re- 
viewer finds many inadequacies. The author 
discusses many projects without critical 
analysis or apparent understanding of the 
motives that lay behind the organization of 
these projects. For example, it might have 
been pointed out that the country has found 
no real solution to the problem of blight 
in superficial “Yardvilles,” “Baltimore Plans,” 
or in Chicago’s “Woodlawn Plan.” Some of 
these schemes are merely palliatives; none 
goes to the root of the problem. 

Mr. Dahir refers to Park Forest, near 
Chicago. Although the plans indicate land 
reserved for industry, it is questioned whether 
industrial workers would be able to afford 
the rents quoted, which do not include heat 
and utilities. In addition, for those who must 
commute to downtown Chicago, there are 
extra transportation costs occasioned by more 
than an hour's travel by bus and _ train. 
Baldwin Hills Village in Los Angeles, which 
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planning, is 
dismissed in a halt-page. Again, despite con 


is of greater significance t& 
siderable attention paid to lesser projects, no 
mention is made of the Syracuse-Onondaga 
Post-War 


single most intensive effort to date to organ 


Planning Council—probably — th 
ize and obtain citizen participation in plan 
ning. 

Mr. Dahir quotes an article by Richard 
Dewey to show the desire of people for a 
1weighborhood but fails to note that. sta 
indicate that about 


the same number of people who wanted 


tistics in the article 


wanted to live in a re 
stricted area. On page 115, he 


neighborliness als 


criticizes 


“neighborhood,” only to favor it on page 
226: “Class separation seen in the high 


price suburb and in the public housing 
ects and in all the stages in between 


been generally accepted partly because it 
is thought to be natural and partly because 
to mix those who have littl with those 
who have much would be, in the view of 
many, a form of cruelty.’ 

The neighborhood concept is considered 
by Dahir to be the result of Perrv’s ex 
perience in Forest Hills. It is of interest 
then, to re-examine some of the thinking 
behind the founding of Forest Hills, since 
the sponsors made little effort to hide their 
f restricted as to 
homogeneity. A pamphlet on Forest Hills 
issued in April 1912 under the title Pre 
liminary Information for Buyers says: “Be 


desire for residents highly 


fore accepting the application of inv person 
expressing a willingness to buy or rent its 
property, the Company will require refer- 
ences as to character and business of the 
applicant. It is essential to the commercial 
and social success of the undertaking that 
prospective buyers should not only be re 
sponsible and reliable but that they should 
be congenial neighbors to other residents. 
Already, before the Company has been in 
a position to offer lots for sale, it has had 
a large number of desirable applications. 
The Company will take pains to select others 
of the same kind by thorough investigation 
of the character and standing of each ap- 
plicant, and will accept only persons who 
will in the judgment of the Company help it 
to maintain its standards and to carry out 
its aims in creating a homogeneous and con 
genial community.” 

The Company also set this policy: “Sales 
confined to persons whose social and finan 
cial references have been thoroughly investi- 
gated by the Homes Company before ap- 
proving their applications for ownership.” 

And as one more bit of evidence, here 
is a quotation from A Little Story of Twenty- 
One Months Work in Forest Hills Gardens: 
“The high standard demanded for the 
character of purchasers...has borne fruit in 
agreeable social life unlike the ordinary 
scattered unsocial suburban community 
where neighbor fears to meet neighbor be- 
cause nothing is known of character or 
antecedents.” 

In his book Mr. Hillman has made a 
contribution to the literature of sociology. 
Certainly, he has provided a useful guide 


for citizen activity and organization and his 
mbhography wall be of aid to ~tudent and 
community worker alike. Similarly, for those 
persons unfamilhar with the literature of 
planning, Mr. Dahir has gleaned a _ useful 
compendium. His chapters on “Organizing 


the Communit ind “New Local Institu 

tions” are particularly well presented. 
Actually, both Hillman’s and Dahir's books 
indicate that only tragmentary re-thinking 
xists on the problems of planning residen 
rea since traditional concepts have 


been shown to be threadbare. On the other 





ind, studies on the theory of community 
ganization continue to be produced at a 
great rate There is now an opportunity, 
through the availability of research funds, 


to do exploration in these fields; the dis 
emination of new findings will be a greater 
service than the re-recording of projects and 
concepts now only of historical value 


REGINALD R. ISAACS, CHICAGO 


SWEDISH COOPERATIVE UNION AND 
WHOLESALE SOCIETY'S ARCHITECTS’ 
OFFICE—1925-1949—Part 2. 1941. 191 pp., 
illus. Price: Sw.Cr.18:—(about $3.50). Ko 
operativa Forbundet, Stockholm, Sweden. 


The aim ind activitn t the Architect 
Ofhce ot the Swedish Cooperative Union and 
Wholesale Societ (KF) in the period 192 

ie ite C vered in thi Tsk vhict 1 \ 
illustrated, with many of the pictures in color 
Housing design and the history of the co 

crative housing movement in Sweden are 
m t thor ugh coveres I in it th 


| 
wok However, furniture « 


‘ 
gn, space consideration in the home and in 
hops are given a place. Kitchen, living room 
cadroom bathroom entrance hall ind out 
ot-door rooms are given special ittention in 
the section on space considerations 
lo be reviewed 
SOCIAL PRESSURES IN INFORMAL 


GROUPS, by Leon Festinger, Stanley Schach- 
ter, and Kurt Back. 1950. 240 pp. $3.00. 
Harper and Brothers, New York. 

‘A study ot human factors in housing,” 
the subtitle for this book, is a key to the 
type of research that was undertaken by the 
Research Center for Group Dynamics at the 
University of Michigan, the results of which 
make up the contents of the book. Based on 
the belicf that the producer of mass housing 
must understand the way people live in a 
house and the relationships between families 
in the neighborhood in order to predict the 
reaction of his potential purchasers to his 
makes a first step in work 
ing out a method of collecting data on fami 


houses, the stud 


lies and neighborhoods and makes a start in 
the collection process 

The social research includes a study of the 
family and neighborhood reactions to the 
Westgate and Westgate West housing com 
munities at Massachusetts Institute * Tech 
nology. 


To be reviewed 


COMMUNITIES FACE THEIR SLUMS IN 
COCONUT GROVE, FLORIDA. October 
1950. Ladies’ Home. Journal. Reprints 
available for $30 per 1000 from The Curtis 
Publishing Company, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

How aroused democratic action of a com 
munity has helped to alleviate the housing, 
sanitation, and school conditions for Coconut 
Grove'’s Negro residents 1s told in this article. 
Back of the movement was the Coconut Grove 
Citizens Committee for Slum Clearance, which 
through its vigorous efforts succeeded in having 


passed a referendum vote on zoning for the 
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area, as well as bringing about other reforms 
for the citizens of the “Grove.” The article 
is especially useful for its account of how th 
citizens group worked in attaining the goal 
of better housing. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAMS—How to 
Plan Them, by Sallie E. Bright. 1950. 44 pp. 
$1.00. National Publicity Council for Health 
and Welfare Services, 257 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 10. 

This latest “how-to-do-it” manual covers 
the who, what, why, and how of public rela 


i¢ 
tions planning—one of the key factors in a 
successful public relations program. Contain 
ing numerous practical suggestions that an 
organization, however limited in staff and 
funds, can put to use, the manual analyzes 
the nine basic elements of public relations 
planning. A checklist of questions provides a 
guide for those agencies that want to make 
a study of current public relations operations 
or to take new puplic relations steps. Through 
out the manual, examples of good planning 
tre described and anolyzed. 


CITIES IN EVOLUTION, by Patrick Geddes. 
Revised and edited by The Oui!ook Tower 
Association and The Association for Planning. 
18 shillings. Williams and Norgate Ltd., 24, 
Great Russell Street, London, W. C. 1. 

Cities in Evolution, one of the primary 
sources for much of modern-day thinking 
about planning principles, has been re-issued 
after remaining out of print for almost a 
whole generation. The original version has 
been shortened by the omission of contem 
porary material of interest only to readers 
30 years ago. A valuable illustrated section 
devoted to the world-famous “Geddes Ex 
hibition” has been added. New appendices 
give some idea of the range of Geddes’ 
social philosophy and the use of his well 
known but little understood “diagrams.” 

To be reviewed. 


MINIMUM STANDARDS OF OCCUPANCY 
AND FITNESS FOR HABITATION OF 
URBAN DWELLINGS ENFORCEABLE UN- 
DER PENALTY. United Nations Economic 
and Social Council. 1950. 146 pp., mimeo. 
United Nations Economic and Social Council, 
Lake Success, New York. 

The results of a questionnaire sent to 
United Nations member governments by the 
UN Social Commission asking for data on 
minimum housing © standards — enforceable 
under penalty, are detailed in this book. 
Part I is an analysis and discussion of the 
material received and Part II contains selected 
excerpts of legislation that has been approved 


~% — 


OTTO E. KRETCHMER. 
comm.ssioner of the Housing Authority of the 
City of Newark, died in mid-October, after a 


long illness. He had served the authority as 
a non-paid member since 1946 and was said 
to have been an enthusiastic advocate of pub 


lic housing—to the extent that during his 


by the governments concerned. The first 
three chapters cover standards for space and 
occupancy, lighting and ventilation, and hy 
giene and sanitation. From there on the 


standards of each country as they relate to 
the first three chapters are cited. 


PROGRAMMES IN AID OF FAMILY 
HOUSEBUILDING, by Jacob L. Crane and 
Robert E. McCabe. 1950. 18 pp. 10 cents. 
International Labour Office, 1825 Jefferson 
Place, Washington 6, D. C. 

Mr. Crane and Mr. McCabe, both of the 
Housing 2nd Home Finance Agency, describe 
in this booklet how various countries, through 
both official and non-official programs, have 
given aid to families who want to build their 
own homes. The government and non-offi 
cial help has been for the most part in tech 
nical aid, mass purchasing of materials and 
supplies, and in assistance in laying water, 
electricity, and sewer connections. Most of 
the programs are based on the idea that the 
families will do a large share of the work 
of building the houses themselves. 


HOUSING SUBSIDIES AND RENTS, by 
J. R. Jarmain. 1948. 294 pp. tables. Stevens 
and Sons Limited, 119-120 Chancery Lane, 
London. 

This book is a study of the social, financial, 
and administrative problems arising from 
granting of subsidies in aid of public housing 
in England and Wales during the period of 
1919-1939. The author has attempted to 
assess the value and effectiveness of the many 
methods used to give financial aid to hous 
ing during this period. He deals chiefly with 
the problems related to financial administra- 
tion of subsidized housing but also touches on 
the larger problems of social administration of 
such a program. More than 100 urban hous 
ing authorities in England and Wales were 
surveyed as a basis for the study. 





and “Unaccustomed as I am 


their story to the community. 





PUBLIC RELATIONS TIPS... 


issued to agency members of NAHO for the months of September and 
October were, respectively. “The Open House as a Public Eye-Opener” 
.’ The September Tip went into detail 
as to how to organize an “open house” for a local authority's program— 
a function to which the entire community can be invited. The October 
Tip tells how to make an effective speech, indicating that speeches are 
one of the most popular ways that local authorities have of telling 


Any local housing authority taking out agency membership in 
NAHO is entitled to the full set of Public Relations Tips. No. 12 in the 
series is due to come out in November. 
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illness he insisted on attending authorit 
meetings, saying “housing is in my _ blood.” 
By training, Mr. Kretchmer was a lawyer 


but never practiced his profession. He was 
president of the manutacturing company for 
which he first went to work in I914. He 
was active in Newark’s civic. welfare, and 
fraternal organizations and was one of the 





best known hegures in the city, especiall 
recognized tor his many charities. His faith 
in people, it is said, was the basis of | his 
many kindnesses in the form of loans and 
gifts, on non t which he ever lost 
claimed. 


FRANK W. MOUERY, 


inother long-time housing commissioner, died 
recently —ver suddenly, on November 2 
Mr. Mouery was chairman of the Youngstown 
(Ohio) Metropohtan Housing Authority. He 


had served the Authority since 1937, most of 


the time as its chairman. The director of the 
Authoriy writes that he had been great! 
interested in problems of housing and slum 
clearance and that he gave willingly of his 


time and energy in their behalf. 


McCLINTON NUNN 
was appointed director of the Toledo Metro 
politan Housing Authority, effective August I. 
He resigned as housing operations assistant 
in the Detroit held office of the Public Housing 
Administration to assume the Toledo position. 
He has served in several housing positions with 
the federal government, including project man 
agement as well as three years of regional 
ofce supervisory responsibility. 

Mr. Nunn succeeds Mr. Raymond A. Kirb 
t the Toledo Authority. Mr. 
Kirby resigned the position as of June 15, 


as the director « 


1950. 


FREDERIC A. FAY 

has been appointed executive director of the 
Richmond (Virginia) Redevelopment and 
Housing Authority. He had previously been 
with the Portsmouth (Virginia) Redevelop 
ment and Housing Authority for several years 
as assistant executive director and technical 


adviser. 


EARL VON STORCH 

has joined the staff of the National Capital 
Housing Authority as director of development. 
Previously he had been on the staff of Har 
rison, Ballard and Allen, housing consultants 
and planners of New York City. He was 
at one tme director of the urban studies stafi 


of the Housing and Home Finance Agency 


SYDNEY MASLEN 
has returned to Washington, D. C., to accept 
a position with the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency as a relocation specialist’ with the 
division of slum clearance and urban redevel 
opment. He had been in Toronto, Canada, 
for some two years with the Community Chest 
there. Previously he had been executive vice 
president of the Washington Housing Associa 
tion and with the Committee on Housing of 


the Community Service Society of New York. 


MRS. HERMAN RUTH 


has taken a position with housing economist 
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Miles Colean of Washington, D. C., to 
in a Twentieth Century Fund urban redevel 
opment study. Mrs. Ruth was tormerly with 
the Chicago Land Clearance Commission, hav 
ing resigned to go to Washington early this 
summer when her husband joined the field 
staff of the Division of Slum Clearance anc 
Urban Redevelopment of the Housing anc 
Home Finance Agency. 


assist 


The study on which Mrs. Ruth is working 
is described as an over-all survey of the prob 
A film on the 
Encyclopedia 
study. 


lems of renewal of our cities. 
subject is to be 
Britannica 


produced by 


Films, based on the 


MRS. SYBIL HANSEN 


has 


resigned as executive director of the 
Anacortes Housing Authority to assume full 
tume the job of taking care of her two-year 


old daughter and of running her own house. 
Mrs. Hansen had with the Authority 
since it was organized some seven years ago. 


been 


BABETTE STIEFEL, 

community relations advisor of the Chicago 
Housing Authority, died on August 27, 
um of polio. 
Authority for 


avi 
Miss Stiefel had been with the 
more than a under an 
assignment to correlate its community activi- 
ties with the health and welfare services avail 
able to low-income famihes from public and 
private organizations. 


year 


ELIEL SAARINEN, 


76, distinguished architect and city planner of 
Cranbrook, Michigan, died on July 1 at his 


suburban Detroit home. Mr. Saarinen had 
won the highest honors of the Architectural 
League and the American Institute of Archi 
tects and this year was selected by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects to receive its 
Royal Gold Medal for Architecture. 





EXHIBITORS— 
(Continued from page 393) 

Hydraulic Manufacturing 
Company 

IBEC Housing Corporation 

Kwikset Locks, Inc. 

Lead Industries Association 

Life Associates, Inc. 

Midwest Interiors, Inc. 

Minneapolis- Honeywell 
Regulator Company 

Mullins Manufacturing Cor- 
poration 

National Health and Welfare 
Retirement Association 

New Castle Products 

Reynolds Metals Company 

R.O.W. Sales Company 

The F. C. Russell Company 

Servel, Inc. 

J. A. Sexauer Manufacturing 
Company, Inc. 

Albert D. Smith & Company, 


Inc. 
Swedish Crucible Steel 
Company 


Timber Engineering Company 

Truscon Steel Company 

Unique Balance Company, 
Inc. 

United States Gypsum Com- 
pany 

Van-Packer Corporation 

Zegers, Inc. 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


TECHNICIAN— 


A28, PLANNING 


MIDWEST 
For local planning board, to work with 
city agencies and local industrial, business 


and resident detailed 


area. 


committees on plan 


ning for two-square-mile Duties in 
analysis, 


Sarting 


clude economic 


interpretation. 


planning, drafting 


salary $5000. 


A43, ARCHITECT-ENGINEER—MIDWEST 
To be in charge of specification and archi 
tectural contract Should — be 


years 


writing. grad 


uate engineer with two experience to 
quality for salary of $4416 to $5328. If ap 
pheant qualified b 


experience without col 


lege degree, starting salary is $3960. 


A44, CHIEF ARCHITECTURAL 
PLANNER—MILWAUKEE 


The Milwaukee City Service Commission 
announces an examination for chiet archi 
tectural planner tor the Milwaukee Housing 


Authority. Duties will include supervision and 


POSITIONS 


W20, Male, 45 years—ADMINISTRATION, 


MANAGEMENT, MAINTENANCE 
Now and for past nine years executive di 
rector of local housing authority operating 


housing program of approximately 500 units; 
project manager and 
tor USHA for one year 


in. federal 


construction supervisor 


nine additional years 
chiet, 
engineer, and regional expediter on engineer 
ing 
tion and construction equipment firms 
tion—civil 


service, as mapping survey 


projects; SiX years with private construc 
Educa 


engineering degree. 


W21, Male, 35 years—MANAGEMENT, 
TENANT SELECTION, PROJECT 
SERVICES 

Tenant 
tion tor 


aide tor mutual housing corpora 


more than two years, responsible 


coordination ot offiee work 


architectural and housing surve 


tions, and special housing studies. Can 


must be under 50 year registered 


heensed architects eligible for 


heensing, with at least five years 
Must have a comprehensive knowled 
neighborhood planning; housing; admi 





stiga 
thlate 


| 
1m 


Wisconsin 


experience 


wc of 
nistra 


tive techniques, problems, procedures, and 
objectives: an understanding of related engi 
neering, architectural, financial, and legal 
factors involved in housing planning; ability 
to prepare redevelopment plans of blighted 
areas. 

Examination will consist entrely of an ap 
praisal of the applicant's experience and pro 
fessional record as determined from a 
questionnaire on training and = experience 
Final filing date 1s December 21, 1950. For 
application blank and questionnaire, write 
The Milwaukee City Service Commission 
Room 716, City Hall, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
WANTED 
for handling inter and = intra-community 
problems, tenant activities programs; nearly 
siX years as assistant and executive director 
of city-sponsored community centers in large 
western city; three vears naval officer. Faluca 
tioon—B.S., economics; graduate work in cit 
planning 
W22, Male, 42 years—MANAGEMENT 

Has federal civil service rating as housing 
manager following four years service in that 
capacity with U. S. naval district, receiving 
meritorious civilian service award; assistant 
manager of two Tithe V projects totaling 500 
trailer units and 1900 dormitory spaces; near- 
ly three years as paymaster and timekeeper 
m various construction jobs with U. §, 


Engineers 





SPRAGUE, 


413 Power & Light Building 





BOWMAN 


ASSOCIATES 


RESEARCH CONSULTANTS 


Specializing in Housing Surveys 


Telephone 6-3658 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 
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advantages You can be sure of the very best when 
you use ELANO tailor-made Replacement 
Is all one piece—nothing to come apart. Parts. All materials are engineered to as- 
It has a fully rounded seat. so fits tightly into the : “ye mg 
; ; sure maximum efficiency. ELANO handles. 
seat no matter at what angle it falls into the flush he 
ilies wank. swing spout assemblies, renewable seats, 
faucet stems, strainer plates, packing caps, 
Makes a tight shut-off even when valve seat is 7 ss 
dibihe imquaten etc.. have solved many problems at a great 
sili saving. Send us a sample of the part 
— down positive- needed. Quotations will be given imme- 
) noms — diately. No Replacement Part problem 
easily. _ > 
too great. Difficult jobs can be done at 
Made at sizes to fit once. Impossible jobs take a little longer. 
every valve. 
Co., INC. “Tailor-made Replacement Parts” 
191-197 Lincoln Ave. XENIA. OHIO 
New York 54, N. Y. . 
STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, | 
MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION ONE STORY UTILITY V AN k ACKE PACKAGED 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS ROOM TYPE ~ HIMNEY 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY Adaptable to other c 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND a Lae — 
JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, tions. Write for ° Underwriters Lab. tested and 
Section 233) of The Journal of Housing, a approved for use with all fuels. (u) 
published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for ; : 9 
October 1, 1950. ¢ Meets FHA requirements. 
1. The names and addresses of the pub e Approved by Uniform Building Code. 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business x i ? P 
managers are: Publisher, National Association e Easily installed in all 
of Housing Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, seasons. 
Chicago 37, Illinois; Editor, Mrs. Dorothy ryamact : 
Gazzolo, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, — e A lifetime chimney. 
Illinois: Managing Editor, none; Business = 
Manager, John M. Ducey, 1313 East 60th | 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. = VAN-PACKER CORPORATION 
er Rm. 1749, 124 West Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
2. The owner 1s: National Association of an: crraeys = ° 
Housing Officials—a nonprofit’ corporation, 
J no stockholders. Officers: President—John I. 
F Robinson, 83 State Street, Springfield, Massa 


chusetts; First Vice-President—L. Walter 
Henslee, No. 1 Oleander Homes, Galveston, 
Texas; Second Vice-President—Herbert — J. 
Dahlke, 2015 N. W. Flanders, Portland, 
Oregon. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
] per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


DOROTHY GAZZOLO 


(Signature ot Editor) 


Sworn to and subscribed betore me this 

























ECONOMICAL - AUTHORITATIVE 


The ERA, selected to make housing stud- 
ies throughout the nation, will be 
pleased to serve your authority also. We 
have a field director nearby to meet 
with you at your convenience — and 
without obligation. 





t September, 1950 ECONOMIC RESEARCH AGENCY 
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WRITE 


114 NORTH CARROLL ST PHONE: 6-1979 


MADISON 3. WISCONSIN 
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ANNUAL MEETING— 

(Continued from page 388) 

sireiching limued budgets to meet ihe 
many needs of the program; (3) capi 
tal costs that can not be averaged out 
over a small number of dwelling units; 
and (4) 
program. 


NAHO Salary Survey 


Results of the NAHO salary sur 
vey were presented at 


meeting opposition to the 


a special ses 
sion by Jimmy S. Fuerst, director of 
research for the Chicago Housing 
Authority, who tabulated the survey 
for the Association. Copies of the re 
port, plus an explanation of the limi 
tations of the survey, are being pre 
pared for distribution by the NAHO 
office. Robert D. Sipprell, executive 
director, Buffalo Municipal Housing 
Authority, was chairman of the session. 


Public Relations 


The need for local authority public 
relations programs and how to go 
about initiating and carrying them out 
was the subject of tHe session, “News- 
papermen Look at Public Housing 
and Redevelopment,” headed by Mil- 
ton Shufro, Chicago, chairman of 
NAHO’S Public Relations Committee, 
and featuring two newspapermen. Mr. 
Shufro stressed that local authority 
public relations programs can be very 
simple and proposed, as a beginning, 
the issuance of one press release each 
month by an authority staff member 
made responsible for the program. 
Alexander Milch, a member of the city 
staff of the Newark Evening News, 
told his audience of local officials to see 
to it that the facts of the authority’s 
Gperations get to the paper and that 
reporters are invited to attend author- 
ity commissioners’ meetings. Speaking 
from the viewpoint of the city editor, 
Bruce Campbell, city editor of the 
Detroit Free Press, cautioned his listen- 
ers not to expect the news columns of 
a paper to become a media for public 
housing propaganda: they must carry 
the facts as they are given to them 
and leave opinions up to the editorial 
columns. 


MITCHELL— 

(Continued from page 398) 

bar in New York state and is a mem- 
ber of the New York and American 
Bar Associations. 

Although not a “houser” in the 
strict sense of the word, Mr. Mitchell 
says that his “belief in the social and 
political aspects of the public housing 
program has enabled me to convince 
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HOUSING AUTHORITY EMPLOYEES TAKE LOYALTY OATH 


= 








Pictured above is a group of employees of the Housing Authority of the County 
of Contra Costa, California, taking a loyalty oath. All workers and commissioners 
of the Authority affirmed their loyalty to the state and nation at an August 30 


meeting. Pictured left above is Wakefield Taylor, the Authority's legal counsel, 
administering the oath to one group of employees—from left to right, Larry Hazlett, 
Genevieve Kelley, Lucille Gary, Irene Patterson, Byron Grigsby, Chester Walker, 
Dorothy Moore, Helen Crisp. 

Decision to require a loyalty oath was made by the authority's board of com- 
missioners on August 16 in view of their belief that there is a current national 
threat of subversive activity. In subscribing to the oath, housing authority personnel 
swore to ‘‘bear true faith and allegiance to the state and nation’’—also that they 
do not or will mot teach or advocate overthrow of the government by force, violence, 
or other unlawful means and that they have not so taught within the past five years. 
They also affirmed that they do not belong to any groups that advocate such action 
and have not been members of such an organization for the past five years. 

Employees of the Richmond (California) Housing Authority also agreed to the 
taking of such an oath when the members of NAHO’s Richmond-Contra Costa 
chapter unanimously voted an approval of such oaths at a meeting late this summer. 

In Los Angeles, all commissioners and 572 employees of the Los Angeles City 
Authority had taken loyalty oaths as of October 20. 





ANNUAL MEETING PROCEEDINGS 


Reports of 27 sessions of the annual conference—17 discussion and 


10 general—are available upon request from NAHO headquarters. 

The 5l-page set of summaries of the sessions, made by reporters 
assigned to each session, are distributed in an attractive portfolio, espe 
cially designed for the conference reports. Only sessions not reported 
on are the annual banquet talk by Mayor deLesseps S. Morrison of 
New Orleans, and the final discussion session on Thursday, October 
19, “Organizing a Local Authority Staff for Design and Construction.” 

A limited number of copies of the text of some of the major talks 
are also still available from NAHO headquarters: 

“Advice from a Citizen Agency with 

Hans Froelicher, Jr. 
“Planning Relationships in Housing and Redevelopment” —Walter 
H. Blucher 

“Public Policy and Private Redevelopment’—Coleman Woodbury 

The complete text of talks made at three of the sessions will be 
available at a later date, announcement to be made through the JourNnat. 
Sessions for which the talks will be reproduced are: 

“Management’s Ten Commandments” 

“Livability of Housing” 

“A Report on NAHO’s Salary Survey” 


a Ten-Year History”— 











others not so inclined of its merits, and 
to continue to work out improved 
methods of financing the housing pro- 
grams of local communities. 


been well worth while and has pro- 
duced a market ready and willing to 
underwrite the sizable federal and local 
programs currently under way,” he 


“The time spent, with others, in 
pioneering public housing securities in 
the financial centers of the country, for 
which there has not always been the 
ready market which exists today, has 


says. 

In addition, Mr. Mitchell thinks his 
connections with public housing have 
added a little “romance” to the daily 


routine of his law practice. 
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| Selected 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


COMMUNITIES FOR BETTER LIVING, by 
James Dahir. 1950. 321 pp. $4.00. Harper 
& Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 
16, New York 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION AND 
PLANNING, by Arthur Hillman. 1950. 378 
pp. $4.00. The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth 
Avenue, New York I1, New York. 


With the impetus provided by the Housing 
Act of 1949 and the general postwar in 
crease in speculative building in the new 
sprawl across metropolitan suburban areas, 
there has been a plethora of publications 
on community structure, community organi- 
zation, and community theory and _ practice 
by sociologists, planners, economists, and 
real estaters. The two recent publications in 
this field as listed above have a somewhat 
parallel approach. Both authors have viewed 
their subjects with a broad perspective. Al 
though both treat, with different emphasis, 
the problems of physical planning and com 
munity organization, their contribution lies 
in their discussion of the latter subject. 

Arthur Hillman’s book begins with an 
excellent foreword by Louis Wirth. Actually, 
it is within the field of race relations that 
the author is most convincing; his chapter 
on “Community Race Relations Programs” 
is particularly well done. Mr. Hillman also 
makes a special contribution in several sec- 
tions on “Leadership” and “Participation.” 

But Mr. Hillman’s research has overlooked 
an important project in his own backyard— 
Chicago's West Side Planning Board—and 
he gives little space to the valuable experi 
ence of Chicago’s South Side Planning Board. 

The very lack of empirical data on com- 
munity living in Hillman’s ambitiously-titled 
chapter, “Community Life in Planned Com 
munities and Housing Projects,” serves to 
point up the need for research in this field. 
On the other hand, in other chapters, Hill- 
man has gathered and fitted together so 
many findings that it is difficult to see his 
own viewpoints emerging. 

Despite the book-jacket claim that Dahir's 
is “the most inclusive discussion yet pub- 
lished” of community planning, this re- 
viewer finds many inadequacies. The author 
discusses many projects without critical 
analysis or apparent understanding of the 
motives that lay behind the organization of 
these projects. For example, it might have 
been pointed out that the country has found 
no real solution to the problem of blight 
in superficial “Yardvilles,” “Baltimore Plans,” 
or in Chicago’s “Woodlawn Plan.” Some of 
these schemes are merely palliatives; none 
goes to the root of the problem. 

Mr. Dahir refers to Park Forest, near 
Chicago. Although the plans indicate land 
reserved for industry, it is questioned whether 
industrial workers would be able to afford 
the rents quoted, which do not include heat 
and utilities. In addition, for those who must 
commute to downtown Chicago, there are 
extra transportation costs occasioned by more 
than an hour's travel by bus and _ train. 
Baldwin Hills Village in Los Angeles, which 
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Wa ( 

im , il t i it 
ning 

Mr. Dahir quot un article by Richard 

Dewe to show the d t " ! } 
neighborhood rut Tal t neovte that ta 
tistics an the irticle §=ndicat that about 
the same number ) ee wanted 
neighborliness a wanted ¢ mar 
stricted area. On Ww 115 criticizes 
“neighborhood,” only to favor it on page 
226: “Class separation seen in the high 
price suburb and in the public housing pr 


cts and in all the stages in between h 
been generally accepted partly because it 
is thought to be natural and partly because 
to mix those who have little with those 
who have much would be, in the view of 
many, a form of cruelty.” 

The neighborhood concept is considered 
by Dahir to be the result of Perry's ex 
perience in Forest Hills. It is of interest 
then, to re-examine some of the thinking 
behind the founding of Forest Hills, since 
the sponsors made little effort to hide their 
desire for residents highly restricted as to 
homogeneity. A pamphlet on Forest Hills 
issued in April 1912 under the title Pre 
liminary Information for Buyers says: “Be 
fore accepting the application of any person 
expressing a willingness to buy or rent its 
property, the Company will require refer- 
ences as to character and business of the 
applicant. It is essential to the commercial 
and social success of the undertaking that 
prospective buyers should not only be re 
sponsible and reliable but that they should 
be congenial neighbors to other residents 
Already, before the Company has been in 
a position to offer lots for sale, it has had 
a large number of desirable applications. 
The Company will take pains to select others 
of the same kind by thorough investigation 
of the character and standing of each ap- 
plicant, and will accept only persons who 
will in the judgment of the Company help it 
to maintain its standards and to carry out 
its aims in creating a homogeneous and con 
genial community.” 

The Company also set this policy: “Sales 
confined to persons whose social and finan 
cial references have been thoroughly investi- 
gated by the Homes Company before ap- 
proving their applications for ownership.” 

And as one more bit of evidence, here 
is a quotation from A Little Story of Twenty- 
One Months Work in Forest Hills Gardens 
“The high = standard 
character of purchasers . 
agreeable social life unlike the ordinary 
scattered unsocial suburban community 
where neighbor fears to meet neighbor be 
cause nothing is known of character or 
antecedents.” 

In his book Mr. Hillman has made a 
contribution to the literature of sociology 
Certainly, he has provided a useful guide 


demanded for the 
has borne fruit in 


for citizen activity and organization and his 
bibhography will be of aid to ~tudent and 
community worker alike. Similarly, for those 
persons wunfermliar with the literature of 


wet Uk 6 
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REGINALD R. ISAACS, CHICAGO 


SWEDISH COOPERATIVE UNION AND 
WHOLESALE SOCIETY'S ARCHITECTS’ 
OFFICE—1925-1949-—Part 2. 1941. 191 pp., 
illus. Price: Sw.Cr.18:—(about $3.50). Ko 
operativa Forbundet, Stockholm, Sweden. 


The arms and activities of the Architects 
Office of the Swedish Cooperative Union and 
Wholesale Society (KF) in the period 1925 
1949 are covered in this book, which ts well 
illustrated, with many of the pictures in color 
Housing design and the histor of the 


operative housing movement in Sweden are 


the most thoroughly 
ubjects in the book 


covered of an ot the 


However, furniture de 


in, space consideration in the home and in 
hops are given a place. Kitchen, living room 
bedroom, bathroom, entrance hall, and out 
f-doors rooms are given special attention in 
the section on space considerations 


To be reviewed 


SOCIAL PRESSURES’ IN INFORMAL 
GROUPS, by Leon Festinger, Stanley Schach- 
ter, and Kurt Back. 1950. 240 pp. $3.00. 
Harper and Brothers, New York. 

‘A study of human factors in housing 
the subtitle for this book, is a key to the 
type of research that was undertaken by the 
Research Center for Group Dynamics at the 
University of Michigan, the results of which 
make up the contents of the book. Based on 
the belief that the producer of mass housing 
must understand the way people live in a 
house and the relationships between families 
in the neighborhood in order to predict the 
reaction of his potential purchasers to his 
houses, the study makes a first step in work 
ing out a method of collecting data on fami 
lies and neighborhoods and makes a start in 
the collection process 

The social research includes a study of the 
family and neighborhood reactions to the 
Westgate and Westgate West housing com 
munities at Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
nology. 

To be reviewed. 


COMMUNITIES FACE THEIR SLUMS IN 
COCONUT GROVE, FLORIDA. October 
1950. Ladies’ Home. Journal. Reprints 
available for $30 per 1000 from The Curtis 
Publishing Company, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

How aroused democratic action of a com 
munity has helped to alleviate the housing, 
sanitation, and school conditions for Coconut 
Grove'’s Negro residents is: told in this article. 
tack of the movement was the Coconut Grove 
Citizens Committee for Slum Clearance, which 
through its vigorous effort# succeeded in having 


passed a referendum vote on zoning for the 
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area, as well as bringing about other reforms 
for the citizens of the “Grove.” The article 
is especially useful for its account of how the 
citizens group worked in attaining the goal 
of better housing. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAMS—How to 
Plan Them, by Sallie E. Bright. 1950. 44 pp. 
$1.00. National Publicity Council for Health 
and Welfare Services, 257 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 10. 

This latest “how-to-do-it” manual covers 
the who, what, why, and how of public rela 
tions planning—one of the key factors in a 
successful public relations program. Contain 


ing numerous practical suggestions that any 
organization, however limited in. staff and 
funds, can put to use, the manual analyzes 
the nine basic elements of public relations 
planning. A checklist of questions provides a 
guide for those agencies that want to make 
a study of current public relations operations 
or to take new public relations steps. Through 
out the manual, examples of good planning 
are described and analyzed. 


CITIES IN EVOLUTION, by Patrick Geddes. 
Revised and edited by The Outlook Tower 
Association and The Association for Planning. 
18 shillings. Williams and Norgate Ltd., 36, 
Great Russell Street, London, W. C. 1. 

Cities in Evolution, one of the primary 
sources for much of modern-day thinking 
about planning principles, has been re-issued 
after remaining out of print for almost a 
whole generation. The original version has 
been shortened by the omission of contem 
porary material of interest only to readers 
30 years ago. A valuable illustrated section 
devoted to the world-famous “Geddes Ex 
hibition” has been added. New appendices 
give some idea of the range of Geddes’ 
social philosophy and the use of his well 
known but little understood “diagrams.’ 

To be reviewed. 


MINIMUM STANDARDS OF OCCUPANCY 
AND FITNESS FOR HABITATION OF 
URBAN DWELLINGS ENFORCEABLE UN- 
DER PENALTY. United Nations Economic 
and Social Council. 1950. 146 pp., mimeo. 
United Nations Economic and Social Council, 
Lake Success, New York. 

The results of a questionnaire sent to 
United Nations member governments by the 
UN Social Commission asking for data on 
minimum housing © standards — enforceable 
under penalty, are detailed in this book. 
Part I is an analysis and discussion of the 
material received and Part II contains selected 
excerpts of legislation that has been approved 





OTTO E. KRETCHMER. 

comm.ssioner of the Housing Authority of the 
City of Newark, died in mid-October, after a 
long illness. He had served the authority a 
a non-paid member since 1946 and was said 
to have been an enthusiastic advocate of pub 


lic housing—to the extent that during his 


by the governments concerned. The first 
three chapters cover standards for space and 
occupancy, lighting and ventilation, and hy 
giene and sanitation. From there on the 


standards of each country as they relate to 
the first three chapters are cited. 


PROGRAMMES IN AID OF FAMILY 
HOUSEBUILDING, by Jacob L. Crane and 
Robert E. McCabe. 1950. 18 pp. 10 cents. 
International Labour Office, 1825 Jefferson 
Place, Washington 6, D. C. 

Mr. Crane and Mr. McCabe, both of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, describe 
in this booklet how various countries, through 
both official and non-official programs, have 
given aid to families who want to build their 
own homes. The government and non-ofh 
cial help has been for the most part in tech 
nical aid, mass purchasing of materials and 
supplies, and in assistance in laying water, 
electricity, and sewer connections. Most of 
the programs are based on the idea that the 
families will do a large share of the work 
of building the houses themselves. 


HOUSING SUBSIDIES AND RENTS, by 
J. R. Jarmain. 1948. 294 pp. tables. Stevens 
and Sons Limited, 119-120 Chancery Lane, 
London. 

This book is a study of the social, financial, 
and administrative problems arising from 
granting of subsidies in aid of public housing 
in England and Wales during the period of 
1919-1939, The author has attempted to 
assess the value and effectiveness of the many 
methods used to give financial aid to hous 
ing during this period. He deals chiefly with 
the problems related to financial administra 
tion of subsidized housing but also touches on 
the larger problems of social administration of 
such a program. More than 100 urban hous 
ing authorities in England and Wales were 
surveyed as a basis for the study. 





and “Unaccustomed as I am 


their story to the community. 





PUBLIC RELATIONS TIPS... 


issued to agency members of NAHO for the months of September and 
October were, respectively. “The Open House as a Public Eye-Opener” 
.” The September Tip went into detail 
as to how to organize an “open house” for a local authority’s program— 
a function to which the entire community can be invited. The October 
Tip tells how to make an effective speech, indicating that speeches are 
one of the most popular ways that local authorities have of telling 


Any local housing authority taking out agency membership in 
NAHO is entitled to the full set of Public Relations Tips. No. 12 in the 
series is due to come out in November. 
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illness he insisted on attending authorit 
meetings, saying “housing ts in my _ blood.” 

By training, Mr. Kretchmer was a lawyer 
but never practiced his profession. He was 


president of the manutacturing company fort 
which he first went to work in 1914. He 
was active in Newark’s civic, welfare, and 
fraternal orgamizations and was one of the 
best known thgures in the city, especiall 
recognized for his many charities. Huis faith 
in people, it is san was the basis of hi 
many kindness in the torm of loans and 
gifts, on non t which he ever lost 
claim al 


FRANK W. MOUERY, 


inother long ume housing commissioner ched 
recentl vel uddenl on November 2 


Mr. Mouery was chairman of the Youngstown 
(Ohio) Metropolitan Housing Authority. He 


had served the Authority since 1937, most 
the time as its chairman. The director of the 
Authorit writ that he had been great 
interested in problems of housing and slum 
clearance and that he gave willingly of hi 
time and energy in their behalf. 


McCLINTON NUNN 
was appointed director of the Toledo Metr 


politan Housing Authority, effective August |. 


He resigned as housing operations assistant 
in the Detroit field office of the Public Housing 
Administration to assume the Toledo position. 
He has served in several housing positions with 
the federal government, including project man 
agement as well as three years of regional 
office supervisory responsibilit 

Mr. Nunn succeeds Mr. Raymond A. Kirb 
is the director of the Toledo Authority. Mr. 
Kirby resigned the position as of June 15, 
1950. 


FREDERIC A. FAY 

has been appointed executive director of the 
Richmond (Virginia) Redevelopment anc 
Housing Authority. He had previously been 
with the Portsmouth (Virginia) Redevelop 
ment and Housing Authority for several years 
as assistant executive director and technical 


adviser. 


EARL VON STORCH 

has joined the staff of the National Capital 
Housing Authority as director of development. 
Previously he had been on the staff of Har 
rison, Ballard and Allen, housing consultants 
and planners of New York City. He was 
at one time director of the urban studies staff 


of the Housing and Home Finance Agen 


SYDNEY MASLEN 
has returned to Washington, D. C., to accept 


a position with the Housing and Home Finance 


Agency as a relocation specialist with the 


division of slum. clearance and urban redeve 
opment. He had been in Toronto, Canada, 
for some two years with the Community Chest 


there. Previously he had been executive vice 
president of the Washington Housing Associa 
tion and with the Committee on Housing of 


the Community Service Societ *t New York. 


MRS. HERMAN RUTH 


has taken a position with housing economist 


The Journal of HOUSING 
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Miles Colean of Washington, D. C., to assist 
in a Twentieth Century Fund urban redevel 
opment study. Mrs. Ruth was formerly with 
the Chicago Land Clearance Commission, hav 
ing resigned to go to Washington early this 
summer when her husband joined the field 
staff of the Division of Slum Clearance anc 
Urban Redevelopment of the Housing an 
Home Finance Agency. 


The study on which Mrs. Ruth is working 
is described as an over-all survey of the prob 
lems of renewal of our cities. A film on the 
subject is to be produced by Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films, based on the study. 


MRS. SYBIL HANSEN 

has resigned as executive director of | the 
Anacortes Housing Authority to assume full 
tume the job of taking care of her two-year 
old daughter and of running her own house. 
Mrs. Hansen had been with the Authority 
since it was orgamzed some seven years ago. 


BABETTE STIEFEL, 

community relations advisor of the Chicago 
Housing Authority, died on August 27, a vic 
tum of polio. Miss Stiefel had been with the 
Authority for more than a year under an 
assignment to correlate its community activi 
ties with the health and welfare services avail 
able to low-income families from public and 
private organizations. 


ELIEL SAARINEN, 

76, distinguished architect and city planner of 
Cranbrook, Michigan, died on July 1 at his 
suburban Detroit home. Mr. Saarinen had 
won the highest honors of the Architectural 
League and the American Institute of Archi 
tects and this year was selected by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects to receive its 
Royal Gold Medal for Architecture. 


EXHIBITORS— 
(Continued from page 393) 

Hydraulic Manufacturing 
Company 

IBEC Housing Corporation 

Kwikset Locks, Inc. 

Lead Industries Association 

Life Associates, Inc. 

Midwest Interiors, Inc. 

Minneapolis- Honeywell 
Regulatcr Company 

Mullins Manufacturing Cor- 
poration 

National Health and Welfare 
Retirement Association 

New Castle Products 

Reynolds Metals Company 

R.O.W. Sales Company 

The F. C. Russell Company 

Servel, Inc. 

J. A. Sexauer Manufacturing 
Company, Inc. 

Albert D. Smith & Company, 


Inc. 
Swedish Crucible Steel 
Company 


Timber Engineering Company 

Truscon Steel Company 

Unique Balance Company, 
Inc. 

United States Gypsum Com- 
pany 

Van-Packer Corporation 

Zegers, Inc. 


November, 1950 





POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A28, PLANNING TECHNICIAN 
MIDWEST 

For local planning beard, to work with 
city agencies and local industrial, business 
and resident committees on detailed plan 
ning tor two-square-mile area. Duties in 
clude economic analysis, planning, drafting 
interpretation. Starting salary—$5000 


A43, ARCHITECT-ENGINEER—MIDWEST 

To be in charge of specification and archi 
tectural contract writing. Should be grad 
uate engineer with two years experience to 
quality for salary of $4416 to $5328. If ap 
plhicant qualified by experience without col 
lege degree, starting salary is $3960 


A44, CHIEF ARCHITECTURAL 
PLANNER—MILWAUKEE 

The Milwaukee City Service Commission 
announces an examination for chiet archi 
tectural planner for the Milwaukee Housing 
Authority. Duties will include supervision and 


POSITIONS 


W20, Male, 45 years—ADMINISTRATION, 
MANAGEMENT, MAINTENANCE 

Now and for past nine years executive di 
rector of local housing authority operating 
housing program of approximately 590 units; 
project’ Manager and construction supervisor 
for USHA for one year; nine additional years 
in federal service, as mapping survey chief, 
engineer, and regional expediter on engineer 
ing projects; SIX years with private construc 
tion and construction equipment firms. Educa 
tion—civil engineering degree 


W21, Male, 35 years—MANAGEMENT, 
TENANT SELECTION, PROJECT 
SERVICES 

Tenant aide tor mutual housing corpora 


tion for more than two years, responsible 


coordination of office work, direction of 
architectural and housing surve investiga 
tions, and special housing studies. Candidat 

must be under SO years, registered and 


heensed architects chgible for Wisconsin 
heensing, with at least five years experience 
Must have a comprehensive knowledge of 
neighborhood planning; housing; admunistra 
tive techniques, problems, procedures, and 
objectives; an understanding of related engi 
neering, architectural, financial, and legal 
factors involved in housing planning; ability 


to prepare redevelopment plans of blighted 


areas 

Examination will consist entirely of an ap 
praisal of the applicant's experience and pro 
fessional record as determined trom a 
questionnaire on training and experience 
Final filing date 1s December 21, 1950. For 
application blank and questionnaire, write 
The Milwaukee Cut Service Commission 


Room 716, City Hall. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


WANTED 


for handhng inter and intra-community 
problems, tenant activities program nearly 
six years as assistant and executive director 


of city-sponsored community centers in large 


western cit three vears naval officer. Educa 
tion—B.S., economics: graduate work in cit 
planning 


W22, Male, 42 years—MANAGEMENT 

Has federal civil service rating as housing 
manager following four years service in that 
capacity with U. S. naval district, receiving 
meritorious cawilian service award assistant 
manager of two Title V projects totaling 500 
trailer units and 1900 dormitory spaces; near- 
ly three years as paymaster and timekeeper 
m various construction jobs with U. § 
Engineers 
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SPRAGUE, BOWMAN 
ASSOCIATES 


RESEARCH CONSULTANTS 


Specializing in Housing Surveys 


Telephone 6-3658 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 
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Nofe 


these 
advantages 





valve seat. 


ly 





Velvet Seat 
Tank Bulb 


Is all one piece—nothing to come apart. 
It has a fully rounded seat, so fits tightly into the 
seat no matter at what angle it falls into the flush 


Makes a tight shut-off even when valve seat is 
slightly imperfect. 


Snaps down positive- 
and snaps out 
easily. 


Made 


every valve. 


GOOD MFG. 
Co., INC. 


191-197 Lincoln Ave. 
New York 54, N. Y. 





**Good”’ 
White 


in sizes to fit 








REPLACEMENT PARTS 
by 
ELANO 


You can be sure of the very best when 
you use ELANO tailor-made Replacement 
Parts. All materials are engineered to as- 
sure maximum efficiency. ELANO handles, 
swing spout assemblies, renewable seats, 
faucet stems, strainer plates, packing caps, 
etc., have solved many problems at a great 
saving. Send us a sample of the part 
needed. Quotations will be given imme- 
diately. No Replacement Part problem 
too great. Difficult jobs can be done at 


once. Impossible jobs take a little longer. 


ELANO CORPORATION 


“Tailor-made Replacement Parts” 
i 


XENIA, OHIO 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND 
JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, 
Section 233) of The Journal of Housing, 
published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for 
October 1, 1950. 


1. The names and addresses of the pub 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, National Association 
of Housing Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois; Editor, Mrs. Dorothy 
Gazzolo, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois; Managing Editor, none; Business 
Manager, John M. Ducey, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinots. 


2. The owner 1s: National Association of 
Housing Officials—a nonprofit corporation, 
no stockholders. Officers: President—John I. 
Robinson, 83 State Street, Springfield, Massa 
chusetts; First) Vice-President—L. Walter 
Henslee, No. | Oleander Homes, Galveston, 
Texas; Second Vice-President—Herbert _ J. 
Dahlke, 2015 N. W. Flanders, Portland, 
Oregon. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
] per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


DOROTHY GAZZOLO 
(Signature of Editor) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
21 day of September, 1950. 
PATRICIA POTTER ROACH 
(My commission expires February 6, 1954.) 
(Notary Public Seal) 
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ONE STORY UTILITY 
ROOM TYPE 


Adaptable to other 
1 & 2 story installa- 
tions. Write for 
complete 
literature. 


VAN-PACKER (thinner 


e Underwriters’ Lab. tested and 


approved for use with all fuels. 


¢ Meets FHA requirements. 









































e Approved by Uniform Building Code. 
e Easily installed in all 


seasons. 
e A lifetime chimney. 


VAN-PACKER CORPORATION 














Rm. 1749, 124 West Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 























ECONOMICAL - AUTHORITATIVE 


The ERA, selected to make housing stud- 
ies throughout the nation, will be 
pleased to serve your authority also. We 
have a field director nearby to meet 
with you at your convenience — and 
without obligation. 


ECONOMIC RESEARCH AGENCY 


WRITE 


114 NORTH CARROLL ST PHONE: 6-1979 
MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 


The Journal of HOUSING 





